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A. R. G. Timri 

SKÀNDAPURÀNA'S VISNUSAHASRANÀMA 

A Study 

Even though the Mahâhharata's Vîsnusahasranâmo} is usuaîly held in high 
esteem and used by Hindus for pions religions purposes, there are other 
Visnusahasranâmas also which were composed by ancient Brahmanical poets in 
praise of Visnu. They are, among others, to be found in the Padmapurâna^ and 
Skândapurâna, What one might at best say is that thèse latter compositions 
failed to catch the popnlar imagination and acquire a sacrosant niche in the 
later day religions practices, possibly, bec anse the Mahabharoid's Vîsnu- 
sahasranâma was the earliest among them composed about the second-half of 
the fifth century A.D.^ and the other ones could not be of that much antiquity. 

The Visnusahasranâma in hand is part of the Âvantya Khanda: the Avanîikseîra 
Mahntmya of the Skândapurâna, chapter 74 verses 74-203, i.e,, in ail it bas 130 
verses. It is w orth noting that verse 203 bas only one Une. It is alleged that 
it was recited by Brahmâ before the gods to win back their lost prosperity 
which then lay in the hands of Bali, the grandson of the famous daîîya devotee 
Prahalâda. Tradition attributes its authorship to Vedav}àsa, the alleged 
author of ail the Puranas. In fact it may be a later interpolation. There is 
no clear due either in the stotra or in the Purâna to discover its author. 
Unlike the GQyatnsahasranâma,^ the epithets in this pièce are not arranged in 
alphabetical order. However, one speciality is noticeable. Almost ail the 
epithets which stand as synonyms of any particular deity are grouped together. 
For example, most of the epithets which stand for Râma,^ or that way any 
other god/ are given in one bunch. 

The pièce under study is taken from the Samksîpta Skândapurâmnka, 
a spécial number of Kalyana for the year 1951. 

As regards the time of this stotra, we hâve the following mythological 
dues in the pièce itself :— 

{a) the number of the incarnations of Visnu which are ennmerated in 

the list of his ten incarnations ; 
(b) the identity of baby Krsna and grown-up Krsna ; 
{c) the représentation of l^iva with or without crescent ; and 
(d) the story of the Râmâyana with or without Uttarakâ^da. 



!. MBH: Ânuûâsana, Ch. 149, verses 14-121. 

2. Padmapurâna : Uttarakhanda, Ch. 72, verses 123-297. 

3. Tiwari : Visnusahasranâma-- A study of its Mythoîogy. Journal of Vikram 
Unîvetsity II/4, pp. 134-140. 

4. Devibhâgavata, Bk. Xll, Ch. 6, verses 4-155. 

5. cf., verses 101-114. 

6. For example, see Balarâma verses 174-175. 
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(A) Références to the incarnations of Vîsnu, subsequently to be f ound in the lîst 
of fais ten incarnations. 

We find in this stotra epithets referring to the exploits of Krsna, Varâha, 
Nrsimha, Vâmana, Râma, Paraâurâma, Matsya, Kaccha, Kalkï and possibly, 
Buddha or Vedavyâsa, Buddha is not direcîly referred to. As sucb, one 
cannot say for definite that Ihe words * Yajnanindî \ ' Vedanindi \ etc., refer 
unmistakably to Buddha only. Thèse might as well be referring to some other 
non-Buddhist but anti-Brahmanical religion, possibly, Jainism, whose history 
can be traced back to prehistoric times.^ Similarly, one cannot assert that 
Vedavyâsa is referred to as one of the ten incarnations of Visnu^ as fonnd in 
the Harivamàa, or as one in a différent list of the incarnations of Visnn which 
also ultimately reached the figure of 14, making the aggregate of 14+10=^24 
incarnations somewhere in the eleventh or twelfih century A.D. So if we exclude 
Buddha from the list of the ten incarnations of Visnu as given in this stotra and 
accept Vedavyâsa in his place, it will agrée with the list of the ten incarnations 
of Visnu as given in the HarivamSa^v^hxch. was composed in a period prior to the 
inclusion of Buddha (i.e., in this honoured company, which took place) in the 
second-half of the sixth century A.D. This appears to be a reasonable proposition 
btcaiise we do not find any référence to the story of the LavakuÉakanda in this 
stotra which was in ail possibility appended to the story of the Râmayana in or 
about the seventh century A.D. 

(B) Fusion of Baby-Krsna and Grown-up Krsna. 

The références to the wives and sons of Krsna together with his activities 
in Gokula as a child among the milkmaids are indicative of the fusion of thèse 
two Krsnas — namely, Bâlakrsna and Vïrakrsna — into one personality. That 
such a fusion had not taken place by the third century A.D. is inferable from the 
absence of any références to the exploits of grown-up Krsna in the Sahasranâmas 
composed in or before this period. In the Mahâbharata'Visnusahasranâma^ 
a fifth century product, we find traces of this fusion, a fact which suggests that 
this fusion took place somewhere in the fourth century A.D. or at best m the 
beginning of the fifth century A.D. As such, the time of this stotra cannot be 
assigned to a period earlier than the fifth century A.D.^ 

(C) Form of Siva. 

As pointed out by me earlier,^ ° Siva was not associated with crescent 
before the middle of the fourth century A. D. One of the epithets in the présent 



7. Tiwari: Jainism in Pre-historic Indus Valley Cîvilizatîon (Journal of 
Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute, Tirupati: XV.2). 

8. Harivaméa 1.4Ï.28-38, III.34.34-51. 

9. Tiwari : Chronological Clues from the Exploits {lllas) of Krsna [Proceedings of 
the Indian History Congres s, XXIII Session at Aiigadh (1960), pp. 23-24]. 

10. Tiwari : Indian Iconography and Mythology (Anand : 1957), pp. 17-18. 
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stotra indicative of the form of âiva is Bhâlacandra. As such the time of the 
composition of this Sahasranama should fall some where in the period later than 
the fifth century A.D. It may be suggested that, possibly, either due to thePersian 
influence (the Persian coins show the head of the monarch wearing a crown 
with crescent-like adornment), or due to the association of 'candra' of 
Mahrauli Inscription^^ (i.e., Candragupta II of Gupta dynasty) with iSiva as a 
grateful appréciation of his services to the nation in expelling the Sakas 
from Ujjaini, the seat of the famous Mahâkâla temple, the crescent came to be 
associated with Siva as his hair ornament. 



(D) The story of the Ramayana suggested by the epithets in this stotra. 

The description of Râma as ekastrivratadharaka points to the détermina- 
tion of Râma not to take a second wife after the exile of Sïtâ. This event is 
narrated in the Uîtarakânda of Valmiki Ramayana, which does not contain the 
épisodes of Râma's jBght with his sons Lava and Kuâa as given in the 
Padmapurâna and Jaimini's AÉvamedhaparvan.^^ This version of the story of 
the Ramayana is a sixth or seventh century product. The absence of any such 
due securely puts the time of this stotra in the pre-seventh century period. 

In short, the fusion of the exploits of baby Krsna and grown-up Krsna 
into one biographical whole (C. 400 A.D.), the association of crescent with 
âiva (C. 350 A.D. j, the références to only nine out of ten incarnations of 
Visnu (C. 600 A.D.) and the absence of any référence to the story included 
in the LavakuÈakânda even though there are traces of the events narrated in the 
Uîtarakânda (C. 500 A.D.) cumuîatively point out that the stotra in hand was 
composed before the second-half of the sixth century A.D., the period of 
canonization of Buddha as the incarnation of Visnu. 

Analysis of the myth-content of the epithets. 

The epithets used in the stotra can be broadly divided into two catégories, 
namely (a) those which refer to the form or the exploits of the Pauranic deities, 
{b) and those which do not. Those which fall in the latter category can be 
further subdivided into the following heads : — 

(1) Epithets which refer to the Vedas ; 

(2) „ „ Vedic deitiçs ; 

(3) „ ,5 Sacrij&ces and sacrificial rites ; 

(4) „ „ Tantric practices ; 

(5) 5, „ Alphabets and Learning ; 

(6) „ „ Yoga and Yogi \ 

(7) „ „ Seasons, Tirae-measurements, etc. ; 

11. Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions No, 32, 

12- Tiwari : JaimînVs A^vamedhaparva—A study of Us Mythology. (To be published 
in ABORI, Poona.) 
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(8) Epithets which are applicable to ail deities ; 

(9) Epithets which can be explained in the light of Vedântic Philosophy: 

(10) Epithets applicable to geographical éléments ; 

(11) „ bodily gases, functions, etc. ; 

(12) Epithets indicative of family relations, social institutions, etc ' 

(13) ,5 political institutions. 

The epithets which refer to the form or exploits of the Pauranic deities can 
be arranged under the following heads : — 

(1) Epithets relevant to the description of Yisnu ; 

(2) „ the exploits of Krsna and Râma ; 

(3) ,, the ten incarnations of Visnu other than Krsna 

and Râma ; 

(4) „ the incarnations of Visnu other than those 

described above ; 

(5) „ éiva and his family ; 

(6) ,, the participants in the battle of Mahâbhârata 

(except Krsna) ; 

(7) 5, Brahmâ, Indra, etc. ; and 

(8) Miscellaneous. 

(JV.J5. — Ail the références hereunder in the brackets refer to the sériai numbers of the versesi n 
which the epithets are found.) 

(A) Epithets not relevant to Pauranic deities. 

(1) Epithets which refer to the Vedas: — 

Veda (124), Rgyajuh (124), Sâmaveda (124), Hence, also Vedî 
(124), Vedâdhyâyî'(124), and Chanda(l23, 126), etc. 

(2) Epithets which refer to the Vedic deities : — 

Sahasrâméu (85), Bhânu (85), Vivasvân (85), Ravi (85), 
Améumân (85), Agni (87), Vâyusakhâ (87), Varuna (87), 
Amrtasravana (88), Soma (88), Sarvausadhikara (89), 
Divàkara (89), etc. 

(3) Epithets relevant to Sacrifices and Sacrificial items and Sacrificial 
rites : — 

Yajne^a (85), Yajnabhuk (85), Yajnakartâ (85), Yajnahartâ (85), 
Havi (160), Agni (160), Carusthâlî (160), Samidhâ (160), 
Tila(I60), Yava(160), Hotâ (160), Udgâtâ (160), ^uci (160), 
Kunda (160), Sâmaga (160), Vaikrti (160), Sava (160), 
DraVya (161), Patra (161), Sankalpâ (161), Musala (161), 
Arani (161), Kuéa (161), Dïksita (161), Mandapa (161), 
Vedi (161), Yajamâna (161), Paâu (161), ^ Kratu (161), 
Daksina (161), Svastimân (162), Svasti (162), A^ïrvâda (162), 
lâubhaprada (162), etc. 
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(4) Epithets relevant to TUntric practices : — 

Tantrî (120), Tantrajanapriya (120), JVJârana (121), Mohana (121), 
Stambhoccâtanakrta (121), Bâhumâya (121), Vimâya (121), 
Mâhâmâyâvimohaka (121), Hiïnkàra (122), Bïjarùpa (122), 
Klînkâra (122), Saiinkâra (123), etc. 

(5) Epithets relevant to Alphabets and Learning : — 

Akâra (123), Ukâra (123), Onkâra (123), Tattvavid (117), Tattvada 
(117), Tattvï (117), Sarvatattvavi^ârada (117), Vid (118), 
Jnânada(119), Ajnânahâ (119), Jnânî (119), Guru (119), 
éisyopadeéaka (119), Suâisya (119), éiksita (119), gisya- 
éiksâviéârada (119), etc. 

(6) Epithets relevant to Yoga and Yogi ; — 

Jitakâma (111), Jitakrodha (111), Jitendrlya (111), Madahâ (112), 
Krodhahâ (112), Tapodhana (113), Yogadhâraka (116), 
Dhyânastha (117), Dhyânaéâéâlï (117), Manasvî (117), 
Yogavittama (117), Brahmajna (118), Brahmada (118), 
Brahmajnâtâ (118), Adhyâtmavid (118), etc. 

(7) Epithets relevant to Seasons, Time-measure, etc. ;— 

Rtu (130), Samvatsara (130), Mâsa (130), Ayana (130), 

* Paksa (130), Aharni^a (130), Krta (130), Tretâ (130), 

Dvâpara (130), Kali (130), Kâla (131), Kalâ (131), Kâsthâ (131), 

Pala (131), Yâma (131), Sitâsita (131), Paksa (131), YÛga(132), 

Hence Yugapravartaka (132), Trikâla (!90), etc. 

(8) Epithets applicable to ail deities : — 

Jagadïéa (76), Jagannâtha (76), Jagatpati (76), DustaBâ^ï (92), 
Dânavanâéakrta (94), Sarvadaityajaneëvara (95), Bhaktavatsala 
(103), Udâra (105), etc. 

(9) Epithets explainable in the light of Vedantic philosophy : — 

Sarvâtmâ (74), Sarvaga (74), Sarvajna (75), Jagadbïja (76), 
Sarvakrtidhara (77), Avikrta (79), Karmasâksî (86), 
Sâksï(95), etc. 

(10) Epithets applicable to geographical éléments : — 

Vâyu (78), Mahâmegha (79), Sâgara (95), Hemada (96), Giri (96), 
Hemabbâgï (96), Himakartâ (96), Himâcala (96), Meru(96), 
Kailàsa^ikhara (96), etc. 

(11) Epithets indicative of vital physical gases : — 

Prâna(115), ApâQa(U5), VyâQa(115), Udâna(115), Samànaka 
(115). 
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(12) Epithets indicative of marital and family relations, social institu- 
tions, etc. : — 

Kâmï(llO), Vâmï(llO), Vâmângavâsaka (110), Strïpriya (110), 
Strîpara (1 10), Straina (1 10), Stiïyauvâmângavâsaka (110). 
Mâiâ (149), Pitâ (149),' Siéu ( i49), Bandhu (149), Dhâtâ (149), 
Danhitra (201), Putraka (201), Pautra (201), Naptà (201), 
Vamâadhara (201), Caturââramadhârï (133), Grhastha (133), 
Vânaprasthâérama (133), etc. 

(13) Epithets indicative of political institutions . — 

Samrât (138), Râjavirâjaka (138), Cakrastha (138), Cakrapâlastha 
(138), Cakra\arti (138), Narâdhipa (138), Dandï (159), 
Râjyatjbâga vit (165), Hence aiso Vandi (122), Bandhaka (122), 
Vâhaka (165), etc. 

(B) Epithets relevant to the description of Visnu. 

Origin : Jalabudbudasambhava (79). 

Form : Nâbhïaabhamrnâiî (82), Divyakâya (97), Virûpa (98), Rûpavân 
(98J, Pundarïkaviéàlàksa (109), Mabâbâhu (109), Kânta (114), 
Padmanâbha (137), Purusottama (137), Subhânana (154). 

Colour and costume : Ghanâkrti (109), S}'âmamùrti (154), Ghanaâyâma 
(154), Pîtavâsâ (154), Ekavaina (192), Vivania (192). 

Ornaments : Kirïtï : 104, 109, 184), Kundalî (104, 109), Srîvatsa (154). 

Weapom: Kavacî (104), Khadgi (104), Câpï (104), ^ankhacakrï (104), 
Gadâdhara (104), Cakrï (174), Dhanuspâni (184j, Gadâpâni (186). 

Seat and Résidence : Padmâkara^rl^âiaya (137), Jaleéâyï ( 144), Sesaéâyï 
(144). Hence aIso Ananta (80j, Dharsnîdhara (80), Nâga (116). 

Power and Position : Surâsuraguru (83), Surapati (86), Dânavâri (100), 
Dhanurvedaviéârada (184), Bhîmaparâkrama (184). 

Consort : Ramesvara ( 108). 

Vehicle: Khagi (109), Garuda (141), Paksirâja (141), Vinatâtmaja (141) 
Visûuyâna (141), 

(2) Epithets relevant to the exploits of {à) Krsna and [b) Râma : — 
(a) Krsna (both baby and grown-up) : — 

Râgï (98), Nrityagïtavi Parada (98), Gopakao} âvihârakrta (166), 
Vâsudeva (166), Krsna (166), Gopïjanapriya {16€), Gopaka 
(166), Devakînandana (167), Nandagopagrhâârayï (167), 
Yaéodânandana (167), Dâmodara (167), Ùlûkhalï (167), 
Trnâvartahâîî (168), âakatabhaSjana (168), Navanïtapriya 
(168), Vatsapâlakabâlaka '(168), Bakâri (169), Vanavâsî 
(169), Vanakrîdâviéârada (169), Krsnayarnâkrti (170), 
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Venuvetravidhàraka (170), Yamuifâpulinecara (170), Mâyâ- 
vatsakara (171), Gopadârakadâraka (171;, Gopa, (172), 
Govardhana (172), Goparaksaka (172), Indradyumnamakha- 
dhvaihsï (173), Surabhitrâna (173;, Davapânakara (173), 
Kâlïyamardana (173), Yamurâhradavidâraka (173), Dhenu- 
kârï (176), Gopakanyâvidûsaka (176), Kâtnï (176), Venuvâdï 
(177), Nâdï(I77), Nrtyagïtâvi^ârada (177), Gopïmohakara 
(177), Râsaka(177), Kailisâri (178), Madhusûdana (178), 
Cânûramardana(179), Mustimustirâ^akrta (179), Murabà 
(179), Narakântakrta (179-/ Sudâmasakbâ (180), 
Riakminïramana (181), Kâlindïpati (181), Sankhabâ (ISJ), 
Nikumbhaghna(182), Dhundhumâra (182), Yaduvamâavi- 
vardhana (190), Yâdavâataka (190). 

Progeny of Krsna : âambarântaka (182), Pradyumna (183\ Aniruddha 
(183), Sâtyaki (184) ; 

(6) Râma, his family and his associâtes : — 
Vibhisanaharipriya (102), Râjapati (102), Dâéarathi (103), Râghava 
(103), Rama (103), Raghuvamâavivardhana (103), Sï/âpati '('l03), 
Cïravàsâ (104), Kausalyânandana (i05), Bhûmiéâyî (105, 180^' 
Guhapriya (105), Vàlinââana (106), Mahâsetu (107), Jânakïvallabha 
(109), Ekastrîvratadbâraka (111), Sarvarâksasanâ^akrta (192), 
Ranaksudrasainastacchedaka (113), Râvanâri (113),Râjyaicân (113)' 
, Ayodhyàpati (114), Satyavrata (114). Also Râvana (101). 
Sumitra (105), Laksmana (106), Bharata (105), Satrughna (105). 

Associâtes of Rama : Kapî^vara (106), Hanumâti (106), Rksarâja (106) 
Sugnva(106), Angada(107), Vanadhvamsï (107), Vegï"(l67) Vânara 
(107), Nakhî (108), Damstrï (108), Lankâhâhâkâra (108). 

(3) Epithets lelevant to the ten incarnations of Visnu except Râma and 
Krsna : — 

(a) Varâha : Varâba (80). Hence also Hiranyàksa (101). 

(6) Nrsîmha: Nrsimha (94), Ugradamstra (94), Nakhï (94), 

Prahlâdaposanakartâ (95). Hence also Hiranyaka^ipu (101)' 
(c) Vamana: Vâmana (84), Trailokyakramana (84), Baliyajna- 

vinââana (84), Tripâda (125), Kamandalî'(134). 
{d) FaraÊurâma : Haihayasangharât (99), Bhrgu (100), Jâmadagna 

(100), Kstriyântakara (100). 

(e) Matsya : Matsya (79), Mahâmatsya (79). 

(/) Kaccha: Kûrma (81, 116), Samudramathaka (148), Hence 
also Sarvaratnahara (149). 

{g) Kalkl: Nilaparvatavâsakfta (192), Bauddhàri (192), Kalkï 
(196), Dustamlecchavinâéakrta (196), Kimpurusàdhipa (197). 
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{h) Buddha{?): Sarvavarnabahiskara (192), Yajnanmdï (193), 
Vedanindî (193). 

(i) Vedavyâsa : Vyâsa (144), Satyavatïsuta (144), Vedavyâsa- 
kara [ 144). 

(4) Epithets relevant to the incarnations of Visnu other than those 
described above : — 

Nârada (98), NaranârâyÊna (136), Hemagîristhita (80), Tapodhana 
(113), Badarikâsramavâsakrta (134), Kedârodâravigraha (136), 
Gangâdvâratapasâra {136J, Tapovanataponidhi (136), Kapila 
(99), Sankarsana (174), Bala^làgbya (174), Baladeva (174), 
Halâyudha (174), Lâfigalî (174), Musalï (174), Râma (174), 
Rohimoandana (174), Yamunâkarsanoddhâra (175), Nilavâsa 
(175)," Hall (175), Revatîramana (175),'Prthu (164), Dhanvantari 
(139). Vaidya (139), Ayurvedavid '(139), Rogahâ (139), 
Ausadhïbîjasambhtita (139), Rogîrogavinââakrta (139), 

Sanjïvana (153), Vanaspati (162), Mohioïrûpadbàraka (155), 
Hamsa(80), Hayagrïva (81), Hayavarna (81), Hayaéakti (81). 
Possibly, the word Mahâprasthâaaka (135) stands for 
Rsabhadeva/^ 

(5) Epithets relevant to {a) Siva and (è) his family :— 

{a) Epithets relevant to Siva : — 

Person ; Visakanthadbara (89), Nïlakantha (90), Bhâla- 
candra (90), Vatuka (91), Digambara (104), Bhasmarâgî 
(147), Vimpa (147), Vikârâkrti (147), Cïravâsâ {155), 
Ekapâda (128), Dvipâda (128), Bahupâda (128), Alpa- 
pâdaka (128). 

Nature : Rudra (90), Siva (90), éânta (90), Vïra (90) 
Dhyânï (90). 

Exploits: Mrgavyâdha(91), Mrgahâ(9I), Mrgavatsala(91), 
Smarântakrt (92), Yoginïtrâsaka (92), jitendriya (97), 
Kâmamànahara (176). 

Adornments : Sarpasangakara (128), Nâgï(136), Divyâmba- 
radhara (147). 

Articles in hand: Kapâlî (91), Dandavigraha (91). 

Consort : Umâpati (90). 

Vehicle: Vrsl (90). 
Place of résidence : âma^ânavâ^ï (92). 
Food: Mâmsââî {92). 

13. cf., Bhâgavata, Bk. V, Chs. 5-6, 
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(b) Family of Siva : — 

Skanda : Senânï (93), Skanda (93). 

Ganapaîi: Ganâdhipa (93), Ganapati (93), Vighnahâ (93), 

Vigbnanââana (93), Rddhisiddhiprada (94), Dantî (94), 

Bhâlacandra (94), Gajânana (94). 
Kûmadeva: Makaradhvaja (154), Ratipriya (182). 
Forms of Éiva : Bhairava (91), Yogî (92), Dhyânastha (92), 

Mabâkâla (93), Vâmadeva (100), Trinetra (190). 

(6) Epithets relevant to the participants in the battle of Mahâbhârata 
(except Krsna) : — 

(a) Kauravas : Saivya (184), Sikhandï (185), Duryodhana (186), 
Gângeya(i86), Bhîsma (186), Bhâgïrathîsuta (186), Vikarna 
(187), Dhrtarâstra (187), Prajnâcaksu (187), 

{b) Pândavas: Yudhisthira (185), Dharmarâja (185), Satyavâdï 
(185), Sucivrata (185), Bhîma (184), Gadâpâni (186), Vânara-^ 
dhvaja (107), Dhananjaya (116, 183), Arjuna (183), Gudâkeéa 
(183), Savyasâcï (183), Nakula (186), Sahadeva (186), 
Abhimanyu (185), Saubhadra (185). 

{c) Misceîlaneous : Saivya (184), Karna (186), Aévatthâmâ (187). 

(7) Epithets relevant to Brahmâ, Indra, Kâmadeva, etc. : — 

Brahmâ : Caturânana (82), Srstikartâ (83). 

Indra : Devarâja (86), Sacïpati (86), Uccaihâravahayagâmï (142), 
Airâvanavirâvana (142), Purandara (143), Pannagââana (143), 
Vajrapraharana (198), Vajrï (198), Yrtraghna (198). 

Kâmadeva: Makaradhvaja (154), Ratipriya (182). 

(8) Misceîlaneous :— 

Vâsuki(80), Daksa(83), Marîci (83), Kaéyapa(83), Kavi (i.e., 
âukràcàrya : 83), Manu (86), Yama (86), Kubera (88), Dikpâla 
(97), Hâhà (98), Hûhû(98), Citraratha (98), Saptarsipravara(lOO), 
Triéira (146), Gâlva (188), Viévâmitra (188), Durvâsas (188), 
Mârkandeya (188), Lomaâa (188), Yàjnavalkya (190). 

Xlie study of the above epithets suggests some very interesting points : — 
(1) The various political terms like Samrât (138), etc., point tp some 
subtle différences in their concepts. There might bave j^een, 
possibly, rulers enjoying thèse privilèges. Indglp^ists should try 
to détermine their exact meanings and the précise differeppps 
bet\yeer| them. 

C2) The références like Bauddhâri (192) for Kalki suggests that force was 
used against the Buddhists by the upholders of Brahmanism.^* 
The amount and extent of forces used is a matter of investigation. 

""^-^-^ iC4qr/A:i purâna, Bk. II, Ch. 7. 
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(3) Tbe absence of any référence to the four hands of Visnu except in 

the introductory verse suggests that the four-handed concept of 
Visnu had become toc widely known to need any spécial mention. 

This much is certain that the tradition of bi-handed Visnu** was 
by the time of this stotra, dead. 

(4) The absence of any référence to Krsna's association with Râdhâ 

suggests that the Râdhâ-Krsna cult*^ is a later day product. 



15. EUora: Eastem Verandah : From north to south, Relief No. 9. 
des^bed^" ^'■''*'^'"""'""'"'-P'"'^<''' "n which alliance of Krsna and Râdha are erotically 

/^. A^?"*" 1^°"^ ** ''°'''^ 'rSdhika' is used in the f 5rfa/5rf//fljtaM of ^yâmalaka 
f'Z^.T'--^^'^- ""' ?'• ^°''«''«°dra and Vasudevasharana Agraval Bombay mo 
L^i'S'? "rJ^'°^"'''f''*°'''^"'^^ *^ connection between RSdhS or RâdhikS on 
the onehand and Krsna on the othereither in this book or in any other contemporarv or 
^l«>equenthterature. This5A5««can be assigned to the second-half of "h" S or the 
begmnxng of the sixth centmy A.D. [cf. Réf. to the Hunas on p. 181 and to P^adyimna 
(i.e., grown-up Krsga) on p. 196]. rwayumna 

10 



V. Varadachari 



A NOTE ON THE NIRVIKÂLPAKA AND SAVIKALPAKA 
PERCEPTIONS IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY^ 

An attempt is made in this paper to study what nirvikalpaka and 
savikalpaka perceptions mean in the Systems of Indian thought, without 
going deep into the nature of them from the psychological, metaphysical, 
logical or epistemological aspects. 

The knowledge of the objective world is obtained with the aid of the 
instruments of valid knowledge, the number of which varies from one to six, 
according to the various schools of Indian thought.^ Among thèse instru- 
ments of valîd knowledge, perception is the only one that is admitted by ail 
the Systems of thought.® Its importance in the scheme of epistemology is 
such that when the knowledge got through it is not sublated or not contradîc- 
ted by any other raeans, its appeal as an authority is more direct and 
convincing than others. 

Two stages are said to mark the rise of the perceptual cognition. They 
are called indeterminate and determinate. The former, which is aiso called 
■ undifferentiated {nirvikalpaka), represents the earlier stage when there is the mère 
sensation or appréhension of the object when it gets into contact with a sense- 
organ. The properties, possessed by the object, are visualised and with the 
aid of memory* are cognised as related to the object resultingin the rise of the 
determinate perception of the object, Apart from the technical différences in 
the concepts held by the various schools, it can be said that for purposes of 
inquiry, thèse two stages are admitted by ail the Systems of thought. The 
indeterminate stage is referred to as nirvikalpaka,^ ûlocana,^ avikalpaka'^ and 



1 . This paper was read at the XXVI Session of the International Congress of Orientalists 
held at New Delhi in Janiiary 1964. 

2. Vide— Nârâyanabhatta : Mânomeyodaya, Iheosophical Publishing House, Adyar 
Madras. 

3. The Sautrântika school of Buddhists does not recognise perception as valid, for 
according to them, Ihe objective world is to be inferred from the ,knowledge arishig about it. 

4. cf , S. Havard Bartley : Princîples of Perception, p. 5. 

5. The word nirvikalpaka means that which does not admit of any différence. The 
English équivalent is given as indeterminate but a better word would bî undifferentiated. 

6. The word âlocana means the act of seeing. It is bare sensation or appréhension. 
The meaning of considération which the word possesses does not apply in the context. 

7. The word avikalpaka occurs as avikalpa, vide— ^rï Vallabha : Nyâyalllâvatï, p. 48, 
Nirnayasâgar Press, Bombay; ^âlikanâtha: Pf'akaranapamkâ,p, 54, BemiàS. This word 
bas the same sensé as that of the word nirvikalpaka, 

1 
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adhyaksa^ by the schools of fhooght and the terms savikalpaka,^ vîkatpa^° and 
niicaya^'^ refer to the determinate stage. 

It is not possible to find when this classification of perception arose and 
which scbool of tfaought was responsible for it. The Sûmkhya school 
appears, from the information contained in the commentaries on the tex»s of 
this school, to hâve evolved this concept, although the earliest text of this 
school, namely, the Sâmkhyakârikâ of lâvaralcrsna, does not contain any 
référence to this classification. Neither the Ssmkhyasûtras of Kapila, which 
are posterior to Is'varakrsna's work, nor the Yogasûtras of Patanjali, which 
are closely allied to the Samkhya system, refer to it. According to lévara- 
krsna, the function of the sense-organ is (mère) seeing or appréhension 
(alocana).^^ Ail the commentators, excepting a few, find a référence hère 
to the mdeterminate perception." The same text déclares that what is 
mcrely apprehended by the sense-organs is determined by the intellect ^* A 
perusal of the commentaries on the SsmkhyakSnka and the Sâihkhyaiùtras 
shows that Isvarakrsna and others, who gave a systematic exposition of the 
pnnciples of the Sâmkhya school. did not hâve any notion, of the two fold 
classification of perception and viewed the function of the sense-organs as 
onlj^^pprehensionjvhic h alone constituted pe rception.^" In ail probability 

Word in the sensé of inde.ermediate perception Vide-vïalrâl^A/î-^ '^V^^" 

Ï2. isvarakrsna : Sâmkhyakârikâ— 2^. 

13. Vâcaspatimisra: Sâmkhyatattvakaumntli r^n .-a-^ x7- - 

as mère appréhension (grahanJ^Z the Z&^tT 'T'"'''' ^^^ ^ord âlocana 
intended to set aside any speciaity tt is IttfcheT to/h"! T' ''"''"'^'-'"^^ as 

PP. 121-122. " '^ attached to this appréhension subsequently 

WM^:-J-S-^' ^^™^-*...an-.5-27. see a,so Vanisidhara's Sa,,,,y.,^„J, 

i is used in the 



Of light (pr.kàsarûj,a^. Thoug^ the're fs' no Sont Tr'""""" ""^^ ■"' '° *<= 
division of perception, mère appr2hensionof the nht^f '=°™mentary of the two fold 

Vide-y«toW^/A-,, p. 40. This <^ron of p:Stiï:"r° Tf''"'^ perception proper 
another commentator on the SâmkhyakâSl T <:- Tu ''"°^" ^^^° *« ^^'ftara 
r«i«i««. In this connection, itisworfhToïnatL'^^^''*''''^^' PP- 37-385 
commentator on the S3mkhyasûtras the word L ■'''"''"'« *° Vijiiânabhifcsu the 

m^kalpaka and .«v«-./^.,, Percept oL. 7t cl^irV' '^^<'°'«-°" nan.e foV boS 
mdetennmate perception alone. Vide-5.«..;;;:rUA.^tS52" "' '''''''''* ^ 
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tHe later commentators like Vâcaspatimiâra oflFered an interprétation to the 
Samkhyakarikns 27 and 28 under the influence of the concepts of perception 
whîch were developed by the Mlmâmsâ, Nyâya and VaîÉesika schools of thonght. 
That mère appréhension (âlocana) is the resulting cogoition when the 
sense-organ cornes at first into contact with the object is also held by Praâasta- 
pâda, the author of the Vaiûesika treatise Fadârthadharmasamgraha,^^ 
According to this writer, the determinate perception rises due to its depen- 
dence on the qualification (vîéesana), universal (sâmânya), particularity {viÉesa), 
substance (dravyo), quality (guna) and motion (kriya).'^'^ This is referredîto as 
avyapadeÉyani^^ which means nonverbal or independent of expression and 
which occurs in the Nyayasûtra 1-1-4 as part of the définition of perception. 
The Word âlocana appears therefore to be a very old term used to refer to 
perception, particularly of the indeterminate type. It is not known whether 
this was originally a Samkhya term or Vaîàesika term, since it is not possible 
to prove Praâastapâda's posteriorlty to I^varakrsna in whose works this term 
occurs. 

The élokavarttikaoïKum^.nUh\ï^t^i contains a detailed exposition of the 
the two kinds of perception. When the sense-organ cornes into contact with 
the ofcject, there rises the appréhension of the individual which is the substra- 
tuni of the universal and particular that are presented there but are not 
noticed as distinct from each other.^^ This cognition is similar to that 
which is had by children, dumb persons and others.^^ In the next stage, 
ihère arises the perception in which the définit e features of the universal as 
being common to several individuals belonging to a particular class (anuvrtti) 
and the spécifie features of the individual as being différent from others 
{vyâvrtti) are clearly noticed through the opération of the intellect (buddhi),^^ 
The two stages are said to be of the nature of indétermination and détermina- 
tion respectively,''^ 

16. Prasastapâda : Fadârthadharmasaingraha, pp. 95-98. Haridas Sanskrit séries, 
Benaras. The Nyâyakandall, one of the commentaries on this work, takes the word âlocana 
as mère appréhension. The treatment given hère bears the influence of both the schools of 
M'imâmsâ. Vide — iy^S^uArûnifa/l, p. 189, Yizianagaram édition. The word svarûpâtocana 
is taken in the sensé of nirvikalpaka by Vy ornas iva, the earliest commentator on the 
Padarthadharmasamgraba in his Vyomavatl, p. 557, Chowkhamba édition, Benaras. 

17. Padârthadharmasanigraha, p. 95. 

18. ibîd, p. 99. Vyomas'iva remarks that this word is used to set aside the cognition 
whîch rises through the words that are uttered and aided by sense-ofgaos. Vide — 
Vyomavatî, p. 555. 

19. Kumârilabhatta : élokavârttika^Pratyaksa,U7, V3. Sucaritamisra : Kâêîkâ on 
ibîd^ See Umbeka's cbmmeritary on the Élokavârttika, 112 for a clear exposition of «/>v/- 
kalpaka perception. 

20. Kumârilabhatta: élokavârttika'-^Fratyaksa 112. 

21. ibîd, 120-123:and Pârthasârathimisra's Nyâyaratnâkara, ibid. 

22. Nyâyaratnakara—lU 113. 
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The^^ording ofthe description hère of the indeterminate «tage sugg 
ine «oraiDg ^„„.ri,„ „ coanition, to be determinate, must be fit te 

need not form part of the perceptual cognition. If it does, then 
P certual cognitioo wouîd become verbal. The determmate percept 
n'ust Lrefore be taken to be devoid of expressibihty. In o her wor 
boîhkindsof perception shouîdbefreefrom the use of expression. Bts d 
n is not correct to compare the bare appréhension (indeterminate sta, 
with the cognîtions of chiidren and dumb persons. It may be correct 
admit that chiidren would not be in a position to hâve a determmate pera 
lion of the object and givc expression to it. This however is beside t 
point at issue; for inabiiity to give expression need not surely prove tt 
thcre is no rise of deternainate perception in the case cf every child. Lik 
wise, the dumb cannot express what they perceive but this does not show 
prov^ that they do not hâve the determinate perception of the objects v^hi( 
they perceive. The comparison of the indeterminate perception with tl 
cognîtions ofthe chiidren and the dumb^^ is therefore inaccurate* 

According to the Prabhâkara school of Mimâmsa^ the form {svarûpa) < 
the object is presented in the indeterminate stage, The universal and iï 
particularity are presented then but could not be studied with référence]'^ 
anuxrtti and vyavrttL This stage is called avikalpa. In the next stage whic 
is called savîkaipa, there rises the determinate perception, which is c 
complex nature.^* 

One noteworthy contribution made by the Mwmmsa school is that th 
indeterminate perception alone could be said to hâve been produced by thi 
sense-organs. The determinate one is the resuit of Connecting this with ihs 
words that are remembered then.^^ This does not mean that the determi 
nate perception is no perception, for even then the sensés are at work,^*" 
The use of the word pratyaksa hère is said to be due to convention {rUdha] 
as in the case of the word pankaja,^'^ 

The Nyàyasûtras. Nyâyabhasya and Nyâyavarttika do not contain any 
référence to the two kinds of perceptions. Perhaps the treatment given by 
the earlJer writers in the fields of Sâmkhya, VaiÉesika and Mlmàms'â influ- 
enced tfae Nyaya school in evolving the concept of the two perceptions» 

23. Sucarîtamisra takes deaf people by the word ctdi in balamukâdi. \xéc--KâHkâ 
on the Sîokavârîtika, Pratyaksa 112. 

24. Sâlïkanâtha : Prakaranapaneikâ, p, 54. 

25. Kumârilabhatia: Slakavârttika, Pratyaksa Zl, 5<?^ Umbeka's comment on this. 

26. ibid, Î2Ô. 
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Jayantabhatta, who was familiar with the terms nîrvîkalpaka and savikalpaka, 
devoted ail his efforts in oGFering the interprétations for the Nyâyasutra which 
defines perception. He refers to the varions interprétations offered to the 
words avyapadeÉya, avyabhicân\ vyavasayâtmaka and jnana in the NyayasUtra 
1-1-4. According to him, the vvord, avyapadeàya is nsed in the définition to 
set aside the cognition that rises due to the sense-organ along with the use of 
verbal expression. It is also used to set aside such perceptual cognitions that 
may corne vi^ithin the scope of verbal cognitions.^® în this connection, it 
must be admitted that -he is in agreement with Vâtsyâyana. He does not 
however find in the Nyâyasutra 1-1-4 any référence to the two kinds of 
perception, though he was quite familiar with the significant interprétations 
of the terms nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka,^^ 

In the field of Nyaya, Vâcaspatitni^ra uses the term âlocana in the sensé 
of indeterminate perception. ^° He takes the word xyapadeàya in the sensé 
of the qualified or substantive {vîÉesya). The word avyapadeàya is therefore 
taken to refer to that stage of the perceptual cognition when the object is not 
presented as substantive, as there is no appréhension then of any attribute 
{yîÊesana), Hence the word avyapadeàya must be taken to refer to the 
nîrvîkalpaka pratyaksa.^^ The word vyavasayâtmaka must be taken to refer to 
the détermina te perception (savikalpaka pratyaksa) as there is then the déter- 
mination of the présence ofthe attributes qualifying the substantive. f^ The 
two words avyapadeàya and vyavasayâtmaka in the Nyâyasutra 1-1-4 must 
refer to the indeterminate and determinate perceptions respectively. In this 
context, Vâcaspatimi^ra says that this interprétation was offered to him by 
his preceptor Trilocana and that it was quite well known to ail earlier writers 
who however did not refer to it, as there was nothing particular in it for 
discussion or interprétation.^^ This statement of Vâcaspatimiâra is somewhat 
strange, since to ail earlier writers including Jayantabhatta, the word 
avyapadeàya ruled out expressibility ofthe perceptual cognition^* and the 
word vyavasayâtmaka conweyQd the décisive nature of the cognition, setting 

28. Jayantabhatta : Nyâyamahjari, Paît I, pp. 81-82, Chowkhamba édition, Benaras. 

29. The word vyavasâya is used to set aside the cases that corne under doubt. Vide— 
ibîd, lîart I, pp. 84-85. 

30. Vâcaspatimisra : Nyâyavârttikatatparyatikâ^ pp. 82-83, Vizianagaram édition. 

31. ibid,p.S2. 

32. ibid, p. 87. 

33. /ôzW, pp. 82, 87. 

34. See Nyâyabhâsya on ï-1-4. For other early interprétations of the word 
avyapadeàya, see Mm. S. Kuppuswamy Sastri: Primer of Indîan Logic, pp. 164-166, 
M. L. J. Press, Madras. It is curious to note that according to Prasastapâda, the word 
avayapadeéya refers to determinate perception. Widc—Padârthadharmasamiraha, p. 99. 
Prasastapâda appears to hâve been familiar with the traditional line of interprétation of 
the Nyâya school. 
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aside any room that may gîve rise to indécision or doubt.^^ Trjlocana must 
hâve been following a différent tradition of the Nyâya writers from which he 
got this interprétation. There îs thus no justification for Vâcaspatimiâra's 
atlributing this view to earlier Nyâya writers îike Gantama and Vâtsyâyana. 

The Nyâya school of this perlod and the period subséquent to it we^e 
very n^uch influenced by Bhartrhari, Kumârilabhatta and Vâcaspatimi^ra. 
According to Bhâsarvajna,^* a predecessor of Vâcaspatimiéra and a younger 
contemporary of Jayantabhatta, the determinate perception arises being 
referred to in association with name and other qualifications. To Sarvadeva, 
the author of the Pramânamanjarl, the nature (svarùpà) of the object is 
presented in the indeterminate stage.^^ Udayana, who owed much to 
Vâcaspatimiéra, did not make any advance over Vâcaspatimi^ra's contii- 
bution. 

The treatment of the two kinds of perception in the later period of Nyâya 
is of a great significance. Vâcaspati's treatment was maintained by a clever use 
of the terms prakâratâ, visayatâ mdsamsargam, The attributes {nàesana), 
when presented in a cognition, play the rôle of the adjunct (pmitSr^.^* 
They are not presented in the indeterminate stage which therefore îs cafcèd 
nîsprakâra, The determinate stage is caîled saprakâra^ as they are then 
presented/® In other words, during the indeterminate stage, substantiveness, 
attributeness and relationship are not presented. Thus the indeterminate percep- 
tion has the form alone of the object presented, while the determinate one^has a 
compîex présentation of the object with its attributes.^^ The second contri- 
bution made by this school lies in bringing the cognition of the indeterminate 
perception under inference.*^ An object can be held to hâve been perceived 
only when it is presented fully, that is, with ail its attrîbutes in the cognition- 
This shaîl be the case only in the stage of determinate perception. Though 
the indeterminate perception arises at first, that it had risen cannot be known 



35. See Nyâyabhasya on l-ï-4 and Nyâyamanjarl, Part I. pp, 84-85. 

36. BhâsarvajTm : Nyayasara, pp. 3 & 4, R A. Society, Bengal and Nyâyatâtparya^ 
dîpikâ on ibid, pp. 83-86. Sri Vallabha aîso holds a similar view. Viàe—Nyâyaiuâvath 
p. 481. Chowkhamba édition. 

37. Sarvadeva : Prumànamahjan, p. 8, Adyar Library édition. 

38. For a cîear exposition of this, see Mm. Sri S. Kuppuswamy Sastri, Primer of Indian 
Jj^gic^pp. 166-1 7. cf. Gangesa: Tatîvacintùmani^Pratyaksa, p. 816, Bibliothecalndica 
édition, Calcutta. 

3&. Vide— Gangesa : Tattvacinîâmani-'Praîyaksa, p. 809. 

Annambhatta : Tarkasamgraha, Pratyaksa, p. 29, Bombay Governjnent séries. 

40. Vide:— 

àvâditya :^ Saptapadârîhl, p. €Z, Vizianagaram édition. 
Kesavamisra : Tarkabhâsâ, p. 33, Bombay Government séries. 
Gahgâdfiarasûri^ KanMasiddhantacandrikâ, p. 29, T. S. séries. 
Jagadïsabhattâcârya : Tarkâinrja, p. 16, Jîvânanda Vidyâsâgar etiition. 

41. Visvanâtfaa Nyâyapancânana : Bhâsapariccheda, 5Z, 
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through perception itself, since its object then is attributeless. Its rise is only 
to be inferred through the determinate perception. Lastly, the term âlocana^^ 
came to be given up while referring to the indeterminate perception and the 
Word praîyaksa is found used to refer to bolh the stages, as the sense-organ is 
then in contact with the object- ^^ 

The school of the ViÉîstûdvaita Vedanta holds îhat the object is presented 
only as qualified by the attributes even in the indeterminate stage.** .During 
this stage, the appréhension of the object does not rise with référence to 
anuvrtti and vyâvrtti. In the next stage, the cognition of the object is given 
the accompanying comparison of another entity. With the aid of recoîlection, 
the nature of the object is confirmed.*^ 

The Dvaita school of Vedûnîa also dénies that stage in perception when 
an object could be presented without attributes. If there can be one such 
stage, there shall be a cognition without an object and there is no harm in 
recognising such a stage in the cases of inferential cognitions and others. It 
must therefore be admitted that during both the stages, the perceptual 
cognitions that rise hâve objects only with their attributes.*® 

In this connection, it is found that thèse two schools of Vedanta maintain 
a view which is similar to that held by the Bhâîta and Prâhhakara schools of 
Mlmamsâ but not identical with it. Ail thèse four schools seem to be of 
opinion that when a cognition rises about an object, the object is not a vague 
something but it is presented in the most of its features apprehended. How- 
ever, something is felt wanting to confirm its nature. This is donc in the next 
stage through anuvrtti and vyâvrtti. 

In their eagerness to maintain their theory of nihilism, the Ëuddhists hâve 
defined perception as bereft of ail conceptual contents (kalpana) and as free 

42. Al exception to this is found in the use of the word âlocana in the Manîkana for 
referring to the indeterminate perception, p. 28, Adyar Library édition. Madras. 

43. Vide:— 

évl Vallabha : Nyâyalîlâvatî, pp. 485-487, Chowkhamba séries 64. 
VâcaspatinaisVa : NyâyavârttîkatQtparyaiJkâ, pp. 141-143, Chowkjianiba séries 24. 

44. Râmânuja : Sribhâsya^ Vol. I, pp. 26-27, Venkateswar Press, Madras. 

Rangarâniânuja : Mûlabhâvaprâkâsikâ, p. 672, Madras édition. 

Râmânuja: Vedârthasaingraha, pp. 56-57 with Tâtparyadîpîkà, Vrindaban 
édition. 

45. The treatment hère bears the influence of éâlikanâtha. For détails see— 

Meghanâdâri : Nayaprakaûikâ, p. 1339, Madras. 

Nayadyiimani, pp. 188-189, Madras Government Oriental seiies. 

Vedântadesika : Nyôyaparisuddhi, pp. 77-82, Chowkhamba édition where the 
views of Visjtucitta and Parâsarabhatta are citod in support of this. 

éatadûsani : Vâda II. For a clear and criticaï account of this, see pp. 203-204 of 
tlie Vtdârthasamgraha edited by J. A. B. Van Buîtenan, Deccan Collège, Pooiia.- 

46. Vyâsayati : Tarkatandava^l, pp. 483-497, Mysore Government Oriental séries. 
Jayatïrtha Pramanapaddhati.p, 1 51, Dharwar édition- 
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from error.^' When the sense-organ cornes into contact with the object, what 
is apprehended is the thing in itsdf (svalûksana) which is only the moment.*® 
During this stage, the knower has a conceptual content which is only the idea 
that is fit to be associated with the verbal expression.*^ The conceptual 
contents are five in number, namely, name (nâma), universal (jati), quality 
(guna), substance {dravyà) and motion {kriya)^'^ The objects of thèse are 
unreal and are cognisable only through inference/^ as thèse do not get into 
contact with the sense-organs. Every perceptnal cognition therefore is partly 
perceptual and partly inferential.^^ Hence the indeterminate perception 
alone is held as vaîid by the Buddhists. Perhaps, the Buddhists derived support 
for this concept from the word avyapadeÉya occurring in the Nyâyasûtra, 
1-1-4. If perception is what is not fit to be expressed, then it follows what is 
fit to be expressed cannot be perception. In ail likelihood, this idea of in- 
expressibility which the Buddhists made use of in their définition of perception, 
worked its way under the garb of conceptual content (kalponâ) and found room 
at the hands of Trilocana infiuencing bim in the interprétation of the word 
ayyapadeàya as attributeless and so standing for indeterminate perception. 

The Advaita school of Vedânta recognises, for purposes of epistemology, 
botb the kinds of perception. The concept of this school regarding them does 
not matérially dififer from that maintained by the Mimamsa and Nyâya schools. 
A clever use is made of the concept of indeterminate perception which is held 
to be attributeless and to hâve the bare form of the object in interpreting the 
ultimate truth of the school, namely, Brahman is attributeless. Passages like 
* tattvam asi ' and * satyam jmnamananîam brahwa ' are offered an explanation 
which is supported by the concept of non-diiïerentiation (nîrvikalpatva),^^ 
The component parts of the latter passage havetoshed their meanings. The 
whole passage means that the only reality is the Absolute which is bereft of 
ail attributes/* 

47. vide-^i^T^T^^TF^fî^ ar^^nï^ I 

48. Stcherbatsky : Buddhist Logic, VoL II, p. 33. See Dharmakîrti's Nyâyabindu, 
p. 23 for the définition of svalaksana, 

49» Dhannakïrti : Nyâyabindu, p. 13. Haridas Sanskrit séries No. 22. 

50, Dinnâga: Pramânasamuccaya,l,3, For Dinnâga 's inlebtedness to Prasastapada 
see Randle's Logic in Early Schools, pp. iC5-î06. 

51, Vïés^-Dhdizmon^x^CsNyâyabinduîikâ^ pp. 17-18, Bibliotheca Indica édition. 

52, It is in this light that Gautaraa discusses the valldity of perception, see Nyâyasûtras, 
11-1-31-33, alsosee Nyâyabhasya on ibid. 

53 Dharmarâja: Vedânîaparîbhâsâ with Sikhamanl, pp. 77-78, Venkateswar Press, 
Bombay. 

54. This is technically known as akhatidamkyartha. See Citsukha's Tattvapra- 
dtpikâ^ pp. 192 — 195 Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay for the définition of akhandôrtha, 

Though metaphorical sensé laksanâ and absence of the opposite sensé are adopted 
for explainîng akhandârthatâ of the Upanîsadic passages, it appears that there is a close 
connection between thèse methods and the concept of nirvikalpaka . Perhaps, the nirvikal- 
paka concept of perception was adopted to cognitions in gênerai. 
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Clearness, which consists in the présentation of the cognition without the 
aid of any other instrument of valid cognition (pranmna), is perception accord- 
ing to the Jaim schooL^^ It is of two kinds under the names sakala or 
paramarthika and vîkala or samvyâvahârika. The former is of the perfect 
isolative type. The latter is of two kinds, viz., produced by the sensés and 
not produced by the sensés/® It is said to rise in four stages called avagraha, 
Ihâ, avaya and dhâronâ^'^ The determinate and indeterminate stages are 
included in thèse four. However, the determinate perception alone is held to 
be valid in the samvyâvahârika kind. 

In this connection, the view of the grammarians is worth considération. 
It is held that according to Bhartrhari, there cannot be a concept which is not 
accompanied by the use of words. Hère Bhartrhari speaks of a cognition, 
admitting an earlier stage in the rise of a cognition which does not admit of 
expressibility.^® As cognitions are always to be expressed in speech forms, 
there cannot be any import for a cognition, if it is not accompanied by the use 
of words. The system of grammar is concerned with the use of correct 
expressions for conveying their proper sensé and a study of tfaeir interrelations. 
It is, therefore, natural that the grammarians should speak of a concept as 
inseparably associated with its expressions/^ The commentators on thèse 
passages of the Vâkyapacllya do not refer to perception in the context, though 
they discuss the savikalpa and nirvikalpa stages in the rise of a cogmtion.®° 

It is true that there cannot be any considération of a cognition or concept 
without associating it with the words which are related to it or dénote it. 
This is a matter that is accepted by ail Systems of thought. This must not be 
mixed up with the concept of perception where there is no need for the use of 
verbal expressions. The Nyaya writers tried to maintain the distiction between 
a perceptual cognition and a verbal concept on the basis of expressibility* 
Where verbal références are required, the concepts cease to be perceptual 
cognitions. Bhartrhari obviously refers to this aspect of cognitions and does 
not refer to a perceptual concept. The stage of inexpressibility to which 
Bhartrhari makes a référence is evidentîy a stage through which sound passes 
inside the body and becomes audible.^^ This référence to the use of expres- 
sion for a cognition bas been misunderstood and taken for a perceptual 
concept and to mean that according to the school of the grammarians, as 



55. Vide— fg?îr"?îîT^^î^ Il 1—1-13—14 of Hemacandra's Pramânamimârnsâ, 

56. /AM, 1-1-15, 21. 

57. ibid, 1—1-27-30, 

58. cf. Bhartrhari : Vôkyapadiya, ï-112, 144. 

59. /^/^, 1—124. 

60. ibîd, I- 123-125 with the commeDtaries of Punyarâja and Sûryanârâyanasukla. 

61. ViàG—Vâkyapadîya, 1—144. 

Kalâ on Laghumahjûsâ, p. 182, Chowkhamba séries. 
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représentée! by the Vakyapadlya, there is validity attached to the determinate 
perception only.®^ 

A perusal of thèse théories on the nature of the determinate and 
indeterminate perceptions shows that there are two approaches to the under- 
standing of this concept. One is maintained by the school of realists like the 
two schools oï Mimamsa and Dvaita and Vi$istûdvaita sdhools of Vedânta 
and the other by the schools of realists and idealists like those of the 
Samkhya, Yoga, Bauddha, Jaina and Advaim Vedânta, The basis for the former 
is that a complex concept is the résultant of the determinate stage in percep- 
tion and the factors of the determinate stage are unrelatedly presented in the 
indeterminate stage. In the case of the schools of the second group, the idéal 
of the State of final release is responsible for the évolution of the concept of 
indeterminate perception. While perfect isolation (kaivaiya) is the characteristic 
nature of final release for the schools of Samkhya, Yoga and Jaina, it is the 
bare essense or consciousness {sattâmûîra, cînmàtra) that constitutes the state 
of release in the school oï Advîta Vedânta, Voidness (Mnyatâ) is the summum 
bonum for the nihilistic school of Buddhism. Consistent with thèse views, 
indeterminate perception is bare awareness or appréhension where no attribute 
of the object is presented. 

The idea of indeterminate perception described as âlocana or nisprakara^^ 
appears to hâve been late in origin. The Yogasûtra of Pataiajali describes 
méditation in two stages under the names samprajmta and asamprajnâîa also 
called as savikalpaka and nîrvikalpaka. The meditator is aware of himself and 
the object of méditation in samprajmta or savikalpaka state, while he loses 
his awareness and gets fuUy absorbed in deep méditation in asamprajnâîa or 
nîrvïkaîpaka stages. ït is this latter stage in méditation when the meditator 
becomes perfectly isolated from everything that is described as the highest 
state of attainment according to Patanjali.^* It is perhaps this undifFerentiated- 
ness (nirvikalpata) of méditation that was instrumental in the évolution of the 
concept of indétermination in perception which is admitted as the earlier stage 
in the schools of Sâmkhya, Nyaya and Vaiéesika. It is recognised as the 
earlier stage in the school of Advaita and as the only valid stage of perception 
to the Buddhists. The savikalpaka concept of a cognition, not of perception, 
was admitted by the grammarians and also by the Jains, according to whom 
perception of the undifiFerentiated type shall rise without the aid of the sense- 
organs. 



62. For détails, see sections 71 and 72 in L. Srînivâsâcârya's Manameyarahaéyaéloka- 
vârttîkam* 

63. The Sâmkhya texts which use the terms âlocana while referring to the function 
of the sense-organs do notrefer to any division of perception as indeterminate or deteminate. 

64. Patanjaii: Yogasûtïas,l—Al-A5» 
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Thus it is clear that the concepts of determinate and indeterminate 
perception could not be traced to any original text of the schools of thought, 
Patanjali's treatment of the two kinds of méditation should hâve influenced 
ail the schools ofidealism as also of realism in evolving their own concepts 
consistent with their théories of final release. Confusion had also set in about 
thèse concepts when a cognition failed to get distinguished from perception. 
So, those schools which heîd différence and complexities as marking the stage 
of final release stuck to the complex nature of determinate perception, e.g., 
Nyûya, VaiÉesika, Dvaîta, ViÊistâdvaiîa and the schools of the Mimâmsa. In 
the schools of Nyâya and VaiÉesika^ the stage of indeterminate perception 
became a logical necesssity, as otherwise, the determinate stage cannot be 
acconnted for. Though realistic to the core, the concept of kaîvalya of 
Jainism has given rise to two kinds of perception, one that is real with 
undififerentiatedness and the other practical. Ail other schools with the 
idealistic view of moksa, swear by the indeterminate stage as the highest, 
though the determinate stage is not entirely denied validity in some, e.g., 
Samkhya school. The basic concept of undififerentiatedness plays a dominant 
rôle in Jainism, Yoga, Advaita and èabdadvaita of Bhartrhari, in which the 
réalisation of the ultimate truth is to be had through the knowledge which is 
of the undiflferentiated kind. 
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G. S, Herbert 



TIME IN INDIAN PHILOSOFHY 

We shall begin the study of Time in Indian Philosophy with a brief survey 
of views on time ia ancient Indian thought. 

In the early Vedas there is not much mention of time; and, when 
mentioaed, it is made to occupy a place above everything, even above God. 
In the Atharva-veda it is said that time produces ail things, even the Brahman. 
The same view is echoed in the èveîâÊvatara Upanisad according to which time is 
the iiltimate cause of ail things. The Maitri Upanisad also says that time is the 
transcendentai and immanent cause of everything. However, there is a further 
discussion of time in the Maitii Upanisad^ (VI. 15) where the types of time are 
distinguished. One is the primordial time which is described as the timeless 
time and a formless form. Such time is said to be unmeasurable. The other 
typeis in ameasurable form. Measurement is possible with référence to the 
movement of the sun ; and so, the latter type begins only with the création of 
the sun. Brahman itself is said to take thèse two forms based on time. 
"There are two forms of Brahman: Time and the timeless; that which is 
prior to the sua is the timeless, without parts, but that which begins with the 
sun is time which has parts ". 

Corning to the epic period, in the Mahabharata, time occupies a suprême 
place. Time is spoken of as the eternal dynamic power inhérent in Brahman, 
In the Bhagavad-glîâ the Lord says, " of letters the letter A am I, and 
Dvandva of ail compounds; I alone am the inexhaustible time" (X. 33) 
*' I am the mighty world-destroying time, hère made manifest for the purpose 
of unfolding the world " {Gitâ X. 34). 

Such a view is held in gênerai by ail the Furanas, The Bhagavata purâna 
speaks of time as a spécial manifestation of Vism. And it is also mentioned 
that God manifests Himself externally'm the manifold objects of expérience/ 
According to the Siva-mahapurana, " the real essence of kâla is the energy of 
âiva. Kala, therefore, cannot be outstripped by any being whatsoever. It is, 
as it were, the ordering power of God. Knla thus is an energy of God that 
émanâtes from Him and pervades ail things. For this reason everything is 
under the domination of time*',^ The gênerai course of émanation of the 
world as contained in the Puranas is as follows. God or Brahman is the 
ground cause from whom originate Prakrtî, Purusa and kâia (time). Time 
has been found to be necessary, for, if Prakrti and Purusa do not corne 
together and are left to themselves, the world of things cannot bi emanated. 
So God movQS Purusa and Prakrtî through time for the évolution of the cosmic 
process. 



1. Das Gupta: History of Indian Philosophy, VoL IV, p. 25. 

2. ibîd: Vol. V, pp. 112-113. Aîso cf, Siva-mahapurâna VI-16-83 and VII-l-?-?. 
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Thus in the early philosophical spéculations, time is either identifiée with 
God or is made to be a power of God emanating from Him and as being 
vital for the world of things coming into existence. 

Let us now pass on to the views of more systematic thinkers. The vîews 
on time held by the graramarians, Buddhists and Nyaya'VaîÉesika thinkers are 
of much interest and importance. We sball of course refer to other schools 
also as and when found relevant. 

According to the grammarians, the word {Sabâa) is the ultimate principle 
ofreality. They call this ultimate reality as èabda-brahman or the Eîernaî 
Verbum. Time is a power {Éakti) of the Eternal Verbum, They coll it as 
KâlaÉakti which is very intimately connected and almost identical with 
èabda-brahman, The grammarians' ontology is monistic. So it is 
important to note tbat KâlaÉakti is net a power independent of Éabda- 
brahman. "Though the Eîernaî Verbum and KâlaÉakîi stanc' in the relation of 
a substance and attribute, yet they are essentiaîly identical and not différent 
from each other. In fact the two may be regarded as two moments or aspects 
of one and the same Reality." ' 



3 



The point of view held by Kashmirian Saivism wbere also time is viewed 
as a power, perhaps explains the position of time in relation to ^abda-brahman 
in a clearer way. It says that as the lusture is to the sun^ kâla is to God. 

As Abhinava Gupta says, '*the power {èakti) is identical in essence with 
the powerful [àaktîmat) and they are not différent from each other. Just as 
the efficiency for burning is not différent from fire itself so vîmarÊaSakti which 
corresponds to KâlaÉakti and ParamaÉiva the Highest Absolute are one and 
identical in essence." * Hence, though KâlaÉakti is a power of éabda-brahman, 
it should not be understood that it is différent from Brahman which would 
resuit in dualism. As a matter of fact the Eternal Verbum has several powers 
(kâlas) and they are ail identical with it, 

Out of ail the powers of the Eternal Verbum, KâlaÉakti occupies the 
highest place. It represents the * unrestricted independence [svâtantryaY of 
the Eternal Verbum, And also KâlaÉakti is represented as holding away over 
them (other kâlas) and they operate according to its dictation. 

In the process of évolution or création, éabda-brahman is the material 
cause iupâdânakârana) of the phénoménal world. It is sequenceless by itself. 
It projects the séquence of priority and posterity through KâlaÉakti, Kâla- 
Éakti régulâtes and détermines ail things of the phénoménal world. It prevents 
the différent transformations of the Eternal Verbum from occurring simultane- 
ously and thereby conflicting with one another.^ KâlaÉakti is the power that 

3. Gaurinath Sastry : The Philo sophy of word and meaning, p. 13. 

4. Ibid, p. 17. 

5. Vâkyapadïya 1-3. 
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créâtes, controls and destroys the world of tbings. It con trois ail other causes 
and efiFects. " KalaÉakti is looked upon as the eiScient cause {nîmittakarana) 
or the causal agent (prayojaka-kartr) of the phénoménal world in its manifold 
phases of création, préservation and dissolution '\^ 

Past, présent and future are admitted by the grammarians, but as 
belonging to actions and the phenomena but not to time. '* Wfaen an action 
ceases, KalaÊakîi is described as pasî ; when it is about to happen, it is said to 
ht future^ when it continues to flow on as a current, it is called présent. Thus 
the distinctions into past, future and présent naturally pertain to actions, while 
they are superimposed on KalaÊakîi '^'^ 

However, past, présent and future are considered to be (hree aspects of 
Knlaâakîi Ifso, as Kalaàakîi is eternal, thèse aspects are aiso eternal and 
hence co-existent. Then the question arises whether they would not nullify 
each other's effect owing to their inhérent antagonistic nature. The 
gramœarian gets over this difficult situation by maintaining that at any one 
time, only one of ihe aspects, either past, présent or future, prédominâtes 
and consequently the appearance of the phenomenon is according to such a 
prédominance. 

*• Helârâja® refers to a paralîel case to strengthen the position of the 

grammarians The Samkhya system admits that though the three 

attributes** are co-existent, yet there is a séquence due to the preponderence of 
one or the other over the rest, but for which the diversity of the phenomena in 
the changing world would be unaccountabIe."^° 

Time according to the grammarians is unreal, for in the sensé that, the 
ultimate reaîity is èabda-brahman only. Time falls within the scope of 
ignorance (avîdyâ) and by attaining of enlightenment (vidyâ) it disappears. 

Now let us pass on to another main stream of thought in Indian 
philoscphy, This is according to Buddhism. The reality, according to 
Buddhism, is dynamic. Non-permanence is a fundamental principle of 
Buddhism. The Buddhistic view of time follows from such a kinetic conceptioii 
of reality. 



6. Gaurinath Sàstry, op. cit., p. 3 1 . 

7. ibid, p. 37, 

8. Helârâja is a commentator on Vâkyapadlya. 

9. The three gunas referred to in the Sàmkhya system are Saîtva, Rajas and Tamas of 
Prakrji. 'E^trything in this wor] d is a combination of thèse three ^«//a^, soBie are said to 
be jtï/m^a, some rajasa and others taijasa due to the preponderence of the respective 

10. Gauriaath Sàstry. op. cit., p. 40. 
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According to the Buddhists, time is a mental construct. It is a product of 
imagination. Mind constructs time from the 'point-instants' which are real. 
" The theory of universal momentariness implies îhat every duration in time 
consists of point-instants foUowing one another, every extension in space 
consists of point-instants arising in contignity and simultaneoiisl>, every 
motion consists of thèse point-instants arising in contiguity and succession. 
There is, therefore, no time, no space and no motion over and above îhe point- 
instants of which thèse imagined entities are constructed by our imagination."* ^ 
Thus, the point-instants are the raw materials ont of which not only time, but 
also space and motion aie constructed. Thèse point-instants by themselves 
are timeless and as a mat ter of fact devoid of any quality. Depending on our 
mental attitude a point-instant is constructed as being a particle of time or 
space. 

As time is a mère construction of imagination, it is said to be unreaî. 
And as it is unreal, the Buddhists maintain that it cannot be a quality, for, 
according to them, an unreal entity cannoi be a quality. But we do speak of 
time as a quality, when we say that a thing is momentary which means that 
a thing has momentary existence. But it is said to be wrong as Kamalasîla 
points out, " it is not right for what is a mère name to be regarded as the 
qualification of an entity." ^^ 

According to the Nyâya-vaiÉesika sysîem of philosophy, time is a substance 
{dravya). lime is one of the ultimate dravyas. According to the MyQya- 
mUesîkas, dravya or substance can be material or non-material. Out oî the 
nine ultimate dravyas which they formulate, earth, water, fire, air and âkma 
are material and the remaining four, time, space, self and mams are non- 
material. So, time is a non-material substance. 

Time is a substance, for it has qualities inhérent in it.^^ The foliowing 
are the qualitiesof time: (l) volume (parimâna) (2) separateness (prthakîva) 
(3) number {samkhyâ) (4) division ivMaga) and (5) conjunction (samyoga). 

According to them that time is a substance is obtained by inference which 
is based on the conception of causality. They hold that an effect should hâve 
three types of causes. (1) samavâyUarana, This is the matenal cause. 
(2) asamavâyi^karana. This is a quality oi an action. Substance is never 
aLavnyi^karana. "(3) nimitta-kârana: Whatever is not the samavayi or 
asamavâyi'karana and yet the cause is the nimitta-kara^a. 



11, Stcherbatsky : Buddhist Logic, p. 84 

12 Kamalasîla : Comm. on Tattva-safigraha, p. 248. 

Substance is defined as that which has qualities or action inhérent m it. 



13. 



14. Bhasâ-pariccheda, 33. 
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Based upon such a conception of cause, the argument to prove that time 
is a substance proceeds as follows : There is youngerness (aparaîva) in a person. 
The samavayUkârana of it is the person in wfaom youngerness inheres. 
The asamavâyi'kârana is the conjonction of the person with kaia or time. As 
this conjunction can only be between two substances the other thing conjoined 
with the person namely, time, must be a substaocé. 

According to the Naiyâyikas, time is not concrète. A concrète, according 
to them, is something which can be sensed. Concrète is the material in which 
the qualities of taste (sensible qualities), smell, etc., inhere. Time cannot be 
perceived by any sensé. Therefore time is said to be not concrète. Further, 
'concrète' is something which has action or act. Time does not act. It is 
a passive substance. It is a sort of réceptacle. 

Time is not a concept and is not a universal. A concept is a gênerai term 
which is derived from several things and is equally applicable to ail of them- 
There are no several '^timcs' from which the idea of 'time' is derived; and 
hcnce time is not a concept/® 

Time being concrète does not change. Change can be either displacement 
of one thing by another or the change of certain characteristics of a thing. 
As time is one all-pervading dravya^ it cannot be displaced by anything eise. 
As it is not concrète with qualities of sensé perception, it has no characteris- 
tics which can change. So, time does not change. 

**Time is the cause of the things that are produced, and is considered to 
be the substratum of the universe".^' Substratum, of course, does not mean 
the material basis. It only means that ail produced things are in time, and 
everything bears a temporal référence namely, past, présent and future. So 
time as a cause should not be understood as time being active. 

As ail dravyas are, time is aiso real. According to the Nyaya- 
vaUesikas, the produced things like the jar which hâve a beginning also hâve an 
end. In such a case, a jar is not permanent. Time is not produced like a jar 
and hencc it has neither a beginning nor an end. Produced things are 
transitory, whereas ultimate substances are peimanent and real. 

The Naîyâyikas accept the three aspects of time, namely, past, présent and 
future, but hold that the past and future are determined in relation to the 
présent. The existence -of the 'présent' is arrived at with référence to 
cognîtion. The question is raised— If there is no présent, how can we 
cognise anything directly? And as they hold that we cognise the objects 
directly, they maintain that the présent is beyond doubt. For, in the absence 
of the présent, ail things would only be either in the past or in the future and 
so will not be available for our cognition,^® 

16, Vaiêesjka sûtras, II-7-8 and the commentary Upaskâra on them. 

!?• Bhasâ'pariccheda — Tn Swami Madhavananda, p. 61, 

18. Nyâya sutrassmû Vâtsyâyana's Bhâs^ya on therp~-IM-39 to 42. 
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In the Nyaya-vaièesika system, time is distinguished from space. Time 
and space are considered to be two différent dravyas. However, they admit 
common points between the two. Both of them are listed among the ultimate 
dravyas, They are also infinité, pointless and are objectively reaL Raghunâlha 
Siromani holds that as ail the attributes of space and time, are the same, 
both of them could be held together as one substance. Of course iî3 that 
one substance, hewould include ether (âkâsa} and soûl {âtman) also. ^'Ether, 
time, space and the soûls are supposed to be all-pervasive (vj6ft«), unlike the 
others, which possess finite dimension". And "Time, space and ether are 
shown to be the same individual as the suprême soûl of God (lèvera) '\* ** 

However, the consensus of opinion among the Nyaya-vaiÈesîkas is, "Time 
is an external entity, It is not a subjective form of perception. It is rea! and 
objective. It is one, ubiquitous, eternal substance, which is the foundation of 
allevenis.""° 

Having explained the main streams of Indian thought of time, îet us pass 
on to a brief évaluation of thèse views. 

The View that time is a power (of God) is also contained in the Fancaràtm 
works.^^ It is said that *'The category of time is the internai dynamic 
pervading the Prakrti and Purusa.'' '' However, time by itself is not capable 
of workiug through Purusa and PrakrjL Tt is the power of God which Works 
through time that brings about the union of Purusa and PrakrtL ** The caic- 
gory of time, which is the transforming activUy of the world, associâtes and 
disassociates the Purusa and Prakrti for the production of the effects. The 
thought power of God, however, works through the tripartite union of time. 
Prakrti and the manas'\ 

There seems to be a fundaraental différence between the Pancaraira and 
grammarians' thoughts, thcugh both of them consider time to be a ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Kah>Èakti is identical with Brahman (God) accordmg to the grammarjans, 
wh eaithe PUncarUtra does not so identify kula with God ^--f '- f ^^^ 
that kala along with guna emante from Pradyumr^a and are directed by 
Aniruddha who are of a lower order than God 

There are others also who hold the view that time is a power {Éakn) 
whicrbrings abo" the world of things. Madhva is of ^be op.mon tha 
which Y'^^ll . ^^d the common cause of the production of aîl 

time is the vehicleofcre^^^^^^^^^ . ^^^^^^ ftom God. 

cause of the production of ail objects . ^ 

20 Sinha: Htstory of Indian Philosophy,Vo\.l,ç.ZV. 

21. Das Gupta : Indian Philosophy, Vol. m, p. 46. 

22. ibid. Vol. IV, p. 159. 
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Vallabha aîso contributes to the notion of time as a power and also as an 
aspect of Brahmatu în his philosophy, Brahman bas several aspects such as, 
bliss, activity, time, maya and prakrti, *' The kaîa represents the kn)nÉakti or 
power of action. The détermination of the création or dissolution through 
time (kala) means the limitation of His power of action ; determined by this 
power of action, his other parts are consonantly with it."^^ 

The notion of time as a power is found in èaiva philoîophy also. Hère 
again time is conceived as the power of èiva^ according to which ail other 
tfaings are ordered and ordained. " The real essence of kâîa is the energy of 
Siva ", Kala therefore cannot be outstripped by any being whatsoever. It is, 
as it were, the ordering power of God. 

Among the Western philosophers, Bergson holds views of time similar to 
the View of Knîaàakti in Tndian Philosophy, Bergson says, " Time îs a vehicle 
of création"^* and '*Itiswhat hinders or retards ail things to happen at a 
stretch ".®* Bergson no doubt, seems to hold the view that time is a power 
which Controls the evolutionary process. But there are fundamental différences 
between him and the views held by the Indian Philosophers. 

(i) Bergson identified time with change. In Indian Philosophy time and 
change are distinguished from one another, the former being the power 
which brings about change. As Vijnâna Bhiksu clearly explains, ail the 
evolutionary changes are attributed to time. 

(ii) Time, according to Bergson, is the stuff of the universe, whereas 
the Indian thînkers speak of it as the power Jakii) only. They hold that time 
brings Prakrti and Purusa together and thus starts the whole cosmic 
évolution ; is responsible for cosmic dissolution at the end, at which it also 
disappears, as it has no more rôle to pîay at the time of pralaya (dissolution) 
If it is not Prakrti, it is on some other catégories or * material ' on which time 
acts to bring out the world of things. 

^h^i. Sl^r.^"^'. ^^^ ^^^^^^^"s ^f ^P^^^on, among the Indian philosophers 
who hold that time as a power, is that time is derived from Brahman or identical 
with God. Time opérâtes only under the direction of God (and God is not 
bouBd by time) whereas God is alien to Bergson's writings. This is a 
fundamental différence between Bergson and the Indian philosophers 

In ï.,ShÎ-''^ *"" an examination of the rationalistic views of time as obtaincd 
m Boddhism and th. Nynya^vaUesîka System, we find that the Buddhists ho^^^^^ 

raised that if the time is a mental construct and has no realifv tu^ 1 - ! 
instants also are fictions and ^ mathematical convelnces >^^ 

23, DasGupta: Op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 33 (. 

24, Bergson, Creative Mind, p. 150. 

25, ibid, p. 110. 
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ail his computations It is true that it is a reality which cannot be 

rôpresented in a sensuous image, but this is jiist because it is not a tfaought 
construction. The absolutely unique point-instant of reality, as it cannot be 
représentée!, can also not be named otherwise than by a pronoun * this ', 
'now', etc. The Buddhist continues, '*ultimately reality is unutterable. What is 
utterable is always more or less a thought construction {Èabdavikalpa-yonayah, 
vikalpâh Éabda-yonayah ; Dinnâga), Thus it is that the mathematical point- 
instant is a fiction for the realist and reality for the Buddhist, and vice-ver sa, 
empirical time or ' gross time ', ' substantial time ' is a reality for the realist 
and a fiction for the Buddhist ".^® 

Change occupies a very important place in Buddhism. The Buddhistic view 
of 'change' and existence is analogous to that of Bergson, but with a 
fundamental diflference. Bergson does not speak of * change ' as power, but 
as being the essence of existence. 

Stcherbatsky points out the fundamental difiFerence between Buddhism 
and Bergson as foUows: '* Bergson compares our cognitive apparatus with 
a cinematograph which reconstitutes a movement out of momentary stabilised 

snap shots- This is exactly the Buddhist view" But, înstantaneous 

according to Bergson, is an artificial construction of our thought. He thinks 
that every attempt to ' reconstitute ' change out of states' is doomed, 
because * the proposition that mcvement is made out of immobilities is 
absurd'. Whereas the Buddhist, *when challenged to explain the construc- 
tion of motion out of immobility, points to mathematical astronomy which 
also constructs the continuity of motion out of an infinité number of immo- 
bilities. Our cognitive apparatus is not only a cinematograph, it also is a 
natural mathematician. The sensés, indeed, even if continuity be admitted 
can pluck out only instantaneous sensations, and it is the business of the 
intellect to constitute their continuity. Bergson thinks that if the arrow leaves 
the point A to fall down in the point B, its movement AB is simple and 
^indécomposable ', a single movement is, for him ' entirely a movement 
between two stops '. On the othei hand, ' for the Buddfaists there are no 
stops at ail other than in imagination, the universal motion never stops, what 
is called a stop in common life is but a moment of change, the so-called 
** production of a dissimilar moment. In short, duration for the Buddhist is 
a construction, real are the instantaneous sensations ; for Bergson, on the 
contrary duration is real, the moments are artificial cuts in it.'*^'^ 

Hiriyanna is of the opinion that the views of Buddhists and Bergson are 
the same. He writes, " Neither being nor non-being is the truth, according to 
Buddha, but only becoming, From this we should not conclude that he 
denied reality. He did admit it, but only gave a dynamic explanation of it, 
There is incessant change, but at the same time there is nothing that changes. 
There is action but no agent. Langnage almost fails to give expression to this 

26. Stcherbatsky : Buddhist Logic, pp. 106-107. 

27. i6/t/, p. 118. 
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View, ihe like of wbich is known only twice in the history of Philosophy-once 
in Greece when Heraclitus taught a génération or two later than Buddba and 
again in ont ovvn time in the philosophy of Bergson.'* 

There seems to be not enough justification to interpret Buddhism as 
îBcaning that there is change witbout anytbing wbich changes. Bergson defini- 
telysaysso. But the Buddhists postulate the * point-instants '. Buddha's 
doctrines inciude hoth that ^ everything is itself and aiso * everything îs 
momentary (changes) '. There is definiteîy something wbich changes. Change 
by itself is not the ultimate reality. Therefcre, Stcherbatsky seems to be more 
correct to point ont the différence between Buddhism and Bergson than 
Hiriyanna who seems to identify both the Systems. 

ït is worthwhile to refer to the Western thinkers who also think time to be 
unreal. The reasoiîing of the Elastics leading to the unreality of time, is 
based on the déniai of change ; but the Buddhists accept change as being 
fundamental in their philosophy. Bradiey who finds time to be riddled with 
the contradictions is dose to the Buddhists than Mctaggart who finds the 
incompatability of past, présent, and future and hence time to be unreal. 
Bradley's arguments come close to those of the Buddhists, for, they involve the 
units of time. But strangely enough they come to the conclusion that time is 
unreal starting from opposite presuppositions. The Buddhists accept the reality 
of the moment or the ' îeast time-particles ', whereas Bradiey holds that such 
units of time are undiscoverabîe. The parts of time or duration whose nature 
according to Bradiey is a relation, can yield diversity and duration, which are 
the essential cbaracteristics of time. Fur^faer, the Buddhists hold that time is 
unreal for it is a product of imagination and do not think of it as somehow 
existing. Hère is a fundamental différence between them and Bradiey, for the 
latttr maintains that time somehow exists and belongs to the Reality. It is so„ 
for the Reality of Bradiey is an absolute, and ail appearances ultimately 
find a place in the absolute, whereas the ultimate Reality of the Buddhists 
consists of point-instant only. 

Perhaps, bere îs an important différence between the East and the West in 
their stand points. The East looks at the " beginning ' to find out the ultimate 
Reality ; whereas the West looks at the ' end ' as an explanation of the whole 
universe or Realiiy. (Of course this can be said so in a gênerai way only). 

Thus we find that both the Buddhists and Western thinkers view time as 
unreal, but îhey do so for différent reasons which are even opposed to one 
another. As a matter of fact if the Buddhists' position is accepted, Bradby's 
arguments in support of the unreality of time would disappear. However it 
is mtcrestiûg to know that there hâve been thinkers both in the West and also 
in the East who think time as unreal. 

Passing on to the Nyâya^vaiÊesîka view of time, we come across the 
notion that time is a substance, concrète, indivisible one, which does not 
change and is real 



28. Hiriyanoa : Outlines of Indian Philosophy^ p. 142, 
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That time is a substance is proved with leference to the asomavâyi-kârana 
and that conjunction can be between two substances only. But it appears to 
be quite possible that it need not be so and conjunction can be between 
any two entitîes. In the example cited above, the asarnavâyi-kârana of 

* youngerness ' is conjunction of the person with time. The two substances 
involved hère are said to be * person' and 'time'. A doser examination 
appears to reveal that * youngerness ' is detemiîned in relation to some other 
person but not to time. The Naîyâyikas also bring in the * other person ', 
when they say that, a person is younger, when he has a shorter conjunction 
with time than another. But it seems to be possible that two persons can be 
directly compared in relation to one another without a third entity of time. 
Of course such comparisons would be in terms of time. Just as there is no 
entity called ' Ipngth ' with référence to which, we détermine the shortness of a 
thing, there seems to be no entity as ' time ', with référence to whose conjunction, 

* youngerness ' is determined. Citsukha seems to be of such a view when he 
says, " since the self itself can be regard ed as the cause of the manifestation of 
time in events and things in accordance with the varying conditions of their 
appearance, it is pnnecessary to suppose the existence of a new category called . 
time".^^ Time, in terms of youngerness and olderness, priority and 
posterity, sîmultaneity and succession, quickness and slowness, is certainly 
*derivcd', as the Nyâya-vaîàesikas holà \ but what îs derived is not a 
substance. It is a meaningful notion which becomes apparent in the context 
of ail those occurrences. Time is involved in their occurrences ; but they are 
not determined by time or with référence to time. So, time as a substance 
appears to be an unnecessary hypostatization. 

Kant's vîews agrée with some of the characteristics of time as postulated 
by the Nyaya^vaiÉesîkas, but with some différence in some respects. It is not 
a ' concept ' and ' indivisible one ' for both of them, as there are no particular 
or individual times out of which the time as ' concept ' is derived. Both Kant 
and the Nyaya-vaîÉesîkas agrée that ail things bear the mark of time, but it is 
a form of intuition for Kant, whereas it is a substance in which ail things 
inhere for the Nyâya'VaîÉesîkas, Finally, the most important différence 
between the two lies in the way time is obtained. The Nyâya-vaiÉesîkas hold 
that it is inferred, whereas, time is ^ a priori^ according to Kant. However, 
both hold that time is real though for différent reasons. 

We may conclude this paper by saying that the varions schools of Indian 
thought hâve as much diversified notions of time as their metaphysics. 
However, it is évident on ail hands that they hâve not been able to ignore 
' time ' and it îs reckoned to be very important for an understanding and 
explanation of the universe. 



29. Das Gupta : Op. cit.. Vol. U, p. 156. 
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" TATTVA M TU BÀDARÂYANÀT " 

The Nyâyasûîra text bas undergone various modifications from time to 
time until atlast it was redacted by Vâcaspatimiâra in the 9th century A,D., 
under the name of Nyâya-sucinikandha. There are variations in the number of 
sûîras m each of the available texts/ and they are not at ail accounted for 
with appiopriate reasons. The latest among the Nyâyasûtra texts is that of 
Gosvàmi Bhattacârya of the 17th century A.D., published with his own direct 
and independent commentary known as Nyâyasûtravivarana. ït contains sùîras 
unknown to the earlier redactors. Some of thetn bear diverse readings of 
significant value. In this dissertation it is proposed to examine critically the 
chapters of tatîvajmna examination as contained in the Nyâyabhasya and 
sub-commentaries in comparison with the Nyâyasûtravivarana. 

The Nyayasûîras contain three distinct sections of discussion on the 
essential nature of taîtvajmna or true knowledge which is the essence of Nyâya 
philosophy.^ The discussions embeded in thèse sections help to raise the 
status of Nyâya to that of AîmaÉasîra, conducting to atmasaksâtkara. 

Thèse sections, dealing with taîtvajnanotpattU tattvajmnavivrddhi, and 
tattyajmnaparipâlana^ are gradational in their treatment. The discrimination 
between aîman and anâîman is logically empbasîsed and declared as the first 
and foremost fundamental and foundational doctrine on which rthe entire 
Nyâya philosophy is pivcted.^ The Sutrakara argues the need for tatîvajmna 
and its genesis as the basis for further daveloproent. 

In the second stage, îaîtvajmnavîvrddhî, the Sûtrakâra, speaks of the 
deveïopment of knowledge of âtman (âtmaviveka), acquired by one's repeated 
investigations adapting the means like samâdhi, tic. In this connection, as it 
is discussed that méditation (samâdhi) will be impossible due to the disturb- 
ances like hunger, disease, etc., which are peculiar to the human being.* To 
overcome them, Gautama points out that yoga should be practised** in the 
forest, caves and on river banks and that the accessories yarna and niyama^ are 
to be observed to bring about âtmasâksâtkâra. As an additional rneasure I^q 
urges the incessant study of the science of Castra {jnâna) which is interpreted 
by the Bhâsyakâra' as jnâyate anena iti jmnam in the sensé of Atmavidyâ- 
Éâstram. Its constant répétition (abhyâsa) and careful rétention in memory 



1. Vide: App^ndix—Sacred Book s of the Hindus, Voh y lll. 

2. NS,U.2. 

3. NSB, IV,2.1 to 3. 

4. NS, IV.2.39 and 40. 

5. Yamanîyamâbhyûm âtmasâksdtkârah adhyâtmayidyopayaîh. NSB, IV. 2, 46. 

6. NS, IV. 2.46. 

7. NSB,IV.2.47. 
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grahana and dharana) are further enjoined as the accessories to hâve continuous 
ihoughts about atmataîîva which will conduce to perfect atmatattmjmna in the 
course of méditation {samadhi). 

Thus in the light of the above, it is évident that the whole atmajmna 
practice as expounded in the Nyayasûtra is the same as endorsed in the 

Upanisads, with the Yoga technique for the réclamation of the soul.^ 

When things stand thus, we find that there is an abrupt ending of the 
Nyayasûtra without spécifie mention of the âîmavîdyâSâstra, Fortunately this 
is fittingly fiUed up by the sûîra ' tatîvam tu bâdarayanât' found in the 
NyayasUtravixarana. This expressly states the reliability on the âtmatattva as 
embedded in the ntmaîattvaÈâstra propounded by the sage Bâdarâyana. The 
présence of this sûtra fits in very weîl with the context in satisfying the 
paramount need for a successful conclusion of an icoportant discussion on 
îattvajmna. It is also évident that Bâdaiâyana criticises the views of the 
VaîÉesikas and not the Nyaya of Gautama. Thus the Nyâya of Gautama and 
the ÂtmavîdyaÉâsîra of Bâdarâyana are considered faereby to go hand in hand 
for a purposeful end of Utmasâksatkâra. 

The commentator Gosvami Bhattacârya introduces^° the necessity of the 
sûtra in a manner which is highly befitting the context and without which there 
can be no sensé of completion for the System. 

It may be argued that the sûtra stated above is an interpolation \yy the 
commentator himself in as much it is against the stupendous tradition ranging 
from Bhâsyakâra upto Udayana. A careful survey of this sûtra text with 
regard to thereadings and other omissions and commissions will discloàe that 
the Nyayasûtra text as handed down to Gosvâmi shall be a separ^te recension 
of the text. It may probably be that an ardent foUower of the Nyâya System 
might hâve been seiiously tempted to delete the above stated sûtra (IV-ii-50) to 
avoid its dépendance on the Bâdarâyana system of philosophy at some stage in 
the rédaction of the Nyâya sûtras. 

In the light of the above arguments it can be safely conceded that the 
sûtra ' tattvam tu bâdarâyanât ' should hâve been the final sûtra 6f the tattva- 
jnâna section, which befits well with the context and satisfied ^the expectancy 
of a leliable AimavidyâÉâsîra for tbe guidance of a medit^tor to attain 
self-realisation. 

«. Kathopanîs ad lllA2\ Br. Up. IV.14 ; Ch. Up. 111.17.4 ; Maitri. Vpi yi.îS. 

9. NSV, IV.2.50. (The number of the sûtra varies in the Nyayasûtra text). It 
shall be IV. 2 52 according to SBH Séries. 

ISSV, IV.?.50. ^ 

For further remarks vide : my article * A Critique of the Nyaya-sîitra text 
S.V.O.R.Ï. Journal. Vol. VIII, No. 1. * 
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F. Anjaneya Sarma 

THE CONCEPT OF ADHYÀSA IN SANKARA'S COMMENTARY ON 

THE BRAHMASUTRA 

The adhyasa is one of the fundamental concepts in Sankara's AdvaiU 
It explains at once the non-duality of the absolute Brahman and the phenc 
menality of the universe. 

Our expériences together with their objects fall into/two catégories, i.e, 
the Self and the not-Self. ^ The Self or âtman is the only reality (5^z/ja) fre 
from ail déterminations ; ail other things beginning with the mind are th 
not-Seîf, anâtman which is not real {anrta). The Self and the not-Self ar 
oppositcs as light and darkness.^ The adhyasa is the attributing of the Sel 
tnd its aspects to the not-Self and its aspects, and vice versa. It is î 
confusion between the real and the unreaî such as * I am this ' and * this is mine ' 
wbich is a nniversaï expérience.^ The identification of the Self with mind 
body, etc., gives rise to the I-notion {ahampratyaya) and it becomes the caus( 
of the samsara^ ail activities of our life.* This identification is due te 
mithydjUma, a faisc cognition or lack of discrimination between the real and 
the unreaL The adhyasa is an unending and beginningless séries of false 
cc^itions which gives rise to the sensé of agency and expérience and which is 
cvidoat to one and ail.* There is no other awareness of the body or attach- 
mmt to it cxcept the mithyajnana^ . The différence between jîva and lÊvara is 



i . SB (Sa^caïa's OMninentary on the Brahmasûtra), I. 1.1. 

Introduction: ^^^T^^fTrîr^FmH^: f^^^mi^: 

3. i^^-> ^s^^^t^^i^^ BT^^j^RîT^ ^Tî^ft?^^»r ^-i^m... 
3îçfîr^ ^rt^fîrfe I r ^p Tic fe l s q' ^sq-^^r^c: i 

^aôkara expresses the same in différent places in différent words : 

'W^ÎRf ^ 5Trerrîôr etc. 

6. /W., 1.1.4: 

1 
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caused by mithyâinana,^ The whole world of names and forms ^is supcr- 
imposed on Hrahman on account of avidyâ, The subtle form of names and 
forms which is the seed of the world and which cacnot be determined as this 
or that, is called mâyâ, the force or power of the Omniscient Umra. Again 
avidyâ is the cause for such force. This force is called by varions names.* 

Thus from varions passages in Sankara's commentary it is cîear that the 
attribution of i-ar/r/va and bhoktrtva to aîmmi,^ the relation bctween âtman 
attached to the body and its expériences dunng the sIslIq oî samsara'^^ tht 
plurality of the world of names and forms^^ ; the diJBTerence between jim and 
/^varû^ '^ ; causality between lÉvara and the world^^— ail thèse follow from 
avidyâ, This avidyâ is an erroneous thinking %hich is removed by vWja or 
samyagjmna,^^ the intégral knowledge which ieads to the realization of âtman 
which is one with Brahman. 

Padmapâda in his Pancapâdikâ discusses this concept of adhyasa in détail 
and establishes that according to âankara avidya which is positive, beginning- 
less and indéterminable, is différent from adhyasa of whicb it is the source. 

1. ibid., 1.3.19: 

nT«q"(WRÇcr «î^ 3ft^r^^5»grwt^^ ^ ^^*dî l See 1.4.22 a^o. 
8. ibid., m.2.2l: 

M. 14: 

^%€^ t»gR^ sTrcîT^à" f^ srra^MÎ^^ nm^ w^- 

9. See note 5. 

10. SB, 1.1.4: 

1.4.3 : 

11. ibid., ll.l-»4: 

t2. ibid,, L3l9;n.I.Î4: 

14. îbîd,, 1.1.4: ^ ^ ^ 

And scriptures show the path to it : 3T%Tl^fèT?r ^^fsffî^'Kc^n^ 
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Jki% avid} a is thG power of Brahman. It is the cause of the world, with its 
twofold functioning of concealing the self-luminous nature of Brahmanmà 
projectîrg the world of diversity beginning from ahankara. Its positive 
existence is established with référence to the state of susuptî. Accordingly, 
Pâdmapâda interprets the word mithyajnma to mean ajnnna which is mithy% 
îndeterininable. 
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I^akiiêâtman explains this further, offering arguments to réfute the view 
of Bhâskara that there is no avidya apart from non-cognition and false 
comiûon,^* The significance of mîthyainam is further explained that it is 
net mcre ajnam, which means absence of cognition and it cannot be called 
miihyâ ^bich means only illusory knowledge.^'^ The avidya or mîthyUjnâna 
is a positive force of Brahman. Apart from it there is nothing which can 
wccQunX for the obscuration of Brahman in deep sleep.^® 

Tiiis theory of positive avidya came to be regarded as traditional in 
Admiia and is supported by almost ail writers of Advaita, 

Apart from this traditional theory of adhyâsa there is another view that 
&nd)^ is not différent from maya which is a false appearance and the locus of 
this hjîva. This seems to be the opinion of Mandanami^ra/^ 

Î5. Pancapâdîkâ (Edited with Vivarana, Madras Government Orientai Séries 
No. CL VI, p. 26 : 

jTW., |)p. 29-39: 

1 6. Bhâskara 's commentary on the Brahmasûtra, L 1 .4 : 

17* Vivarana, p. 64, 
.. ^^" li^" ^/' ^^^^^' Prakâsatman argues against Bhâskara that Brahman îs not like 

î!i^! .1 ;. ' '' ^. T°^ "^^^'^^^ {mîthyâmna) the cause of the obscuring of 
Brakman^ since U doc^ not exist during that state. The impresiions of ihe wrong coSon 

Xrr;jr"l^'''T- ^^^ ^^^^ ^'^ ^^^ présence ofin,pressionoffaKg£^^ 
•il%w tfef tinng necm can be cognized. Nor is the absence of cognition the cause Tr^if 

\:::^^^l^^^^^^ Not even .™, for they^reX^L^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Serii'No^;;*^"^^^^^ ^'^^^^' ^^ Kuppuswamy Sastry, Madras Government Oriental 

P. 10: iTO ^rwrf^r^5 ^'t^r^mÎT^ mx\ 
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On similar lines, Nàgeâabhatta of the eighteenth century hoJds that 
according to éankara there is no avidyâ as conceived by later writers wbîch 
îs a positive and indéterminable something as différent from adhyasa^^ ' It is of 
the nature of non-cognition or impressions.®^ It is twofold in its nature: 
sthûïa and sUksma ; sîhûlavîdya is of the form of impressions ; and the latter is the 
cause of the former.*^ He shows évidence for hîs view quoting passages from 
the Upanîsads and éankara's commentary on the BrahmasUtra and other 
Works ; and réfutes the views held by Padmapâda and others that the positive 
and beginningless avidya is différent from adhyUsa^^ 



20. Laghmnanjûsd. (Chowkhamba Série» No. 19i), p. 293 : 

21, îbid,^ p. 286 : Sanatsujâtiyabhâ^ya quoted, 

22, J&U.pp. 283&284: 

^H^ tr t îç^^TÎiRït ^msRre^T ^ 5fî5?ra7tr^^T»5^ ^îEFnferT, etc. 

23. /W(/., p. 294: 

p. 224 : The quotation of the éruii passage 5£ï3n^^Rl^ etc., in the 
commentary of ^ankara shows that rmlaprakrti is the form of impressions which can aiso 
hâve the three propcrties sattva, rajas anà tamas, Nâgesa maintains that even those who 
hold that the création is indéterminable and the natm'e of that is ' being counter-correlate to 
its non-existence in the same locus ' (^r!i.ï ^Tr^TP^T Wl 4ïl'îd 4^fïl^4*{^ ) accept that 
things created are unreal and that there is no positive source for them. 

pp. 289 & 290 : Vâcaspati quoted : fïT^cqT^TTînT^'qrra'î I 

p. 290 : Bhâsya quoted : 

<ii^^dH4\ î f^M^RMfifqft; i(r??f^%îq[: w^^^mw^Rfmw^^i etc. 

p. 289: Aitareyopanisad qnotté, 

p. 296 : Yoga sût r a quoted : < 

pp. 297-298 : Paraniàrihasâra : "^cfî^^i^M^f^^f^ItlT I 

p. 303 : The Èruti ^fT^ft^cKT» etc., and Gaudapâda's kârîkâ ^fTïn'BpTT'T^i etc., 
quoted in the Bhâsya do not mean that a beginningless entity is accepted. The former means 
the State of the world made of the three éléments, îight, water and earth prior to its gross form 
and the latter means that which has been continuous and not beginningless» 

p. 291 : He réfutes the yiew of Anandagiri and Râmânanda, who accept the 
tra^itional view. 

p. 296: H« shows that in the context, àyidyâ vS created and dcstroyed, but not 
beginningless. 
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This view is refuted in the Sanskrit introduction to Pancapadika and 
Vi\wana edited by Sri P. Rama Sastry supporting the tradilional theory of 
positive avidya.^^ 

Tbus two différent views on the nature of the not-Self are noticed, one 
being the traditionaî and the other independent. Both views are supported 
Oîi grounds of reasoning and scriptural évidence. It is supposed that the 
thecry of positive avidya is supported in those passages in âankara's 
commentary which speak of avidya as a seed of the world, as a force of hvara 
and as having a positive efifect on those who are in the world.^* It is a 
common ground for the I-notion and ail other errors following from that as 
well. I ts super-imposition on ibe pure consciousness {Brahman) takes place 
before the I-notion starts and as its source cannot be traced it is accepted 
to be anadi^^ The other view is based on such passages which speak of 
identïty ofadhyâsa, avidya and wâya which meân error or lack of discrimina- 
tion between the real and the unreal, and of this error as causing bondage of 
scmsâra.^^ Thèse two théories hâve sprung up from two dijfferent points of 
view. The former is the resuit of an objective outlook and thelatterofa 
subjective viewpoint. As far as they maintain the oneness of the Absolute 
and attainment of mok sa through the destruction of avidya, the beginningless- 
Dcss and inexplicable nature of avidya, both views do not violatc the spirit of 
Advaita. 

But ît has to be considered which of thèse views rcpresents îâankara's 
thought. If none of thèse is a correct exposition of lâankara, what then is the 
true meaning of his writing so far as this particular concept of adhyàsa is 
concemed ? 

Both views hold good, each judged from its own stand-point. The 
subjective outlook leads to a total rejection of the external objects and hence 
ecquiring into their causality is out of place. The objective outlook attributes 
some sort of reality to the external world and tries to explain its source and 
relation to the ultîmate Reality. As has been alrcady pointed out both views 



24. Introduction to the Pancapadika and Vivarana, pp. 28 to 1 14. Besides the Brahma- 
sutra-hhdsya, Pancapâdikà and Vimrana, he quotes S^ankam's commcntary on the 
Bkagavadgitn léopanisad and other works to show that only the positive avidya is 
accepted by Sankara. In addition, two mcre books the Mûlâvidyûnirâsa and Susaniâ 
are mentioned for réfutation. ^ 

25. Sec notes 5, 8 and 12. 

26. Siddhânîabindu, Madhnsudbana modifies îîa nkara's words by omittine 

27. See notes 3 and 6. 
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hâve drawn support from î^anîrara's commentary. But each of thèse théories 
appears to be incomplète in itseîf. The subjective view holds an error or lack 
of right knowledge responsîble for the appearance of the world which bas 
certainly more endurance than the effect of any ordinary error like the rope- 
snake illusion to which we are famîliar. This is called the créative force of 
lÉvara when'extended to the universe. Further this error of adhyâsa is not 
one that can be corrected merely by a change in the mental state. But it 
makes one feel that there is somethîng positive and lasting about it the removal 
of which demands more than mère human effort. The objective view, on the 
other hand, provides a solution to the problem of the worîd-illusion by tracing 
the error to a source which is positive, beginningless and indéterminable and 
which is the power in the control of Brahman. But this is exposed to infinité 
regress as one goes on findicg the source of avidyâ, the source of that source 
and so on. If it is held that Brahman itself is the cause of the source avidyâ, 
it is difficult to explain how the Absolute which is devoid of ail qualities and 
actions can be the cause of anythîng. It is perhaps for thèse reasons that 
later Advaitins lay spécial emphasis on the indeterminability of avidyâ. 

It appears that âankara's point of view synthesizes both the subjective 
and objective outlooks. He takes into considération the condition of the 
individual bound in the worldly life and shows that it is due to identification 
of the Self with what is other than itself, which is responsiblc for ils 
expériences and awareness of the world. By the reaîization of the true nature 
of the Self this séries of expériences ceases. But before such reaîization the 
extcmal world îs real, our activities in it are real.^* It is at this stage that 
enquiry into the ongin of the world is made which has gîven rise to the 
concept of Uvara as the creator and avidyâ as hîs power generating the 
universe. Such causality is due to avidyâ.^^ This Uvara is not the absolute 



28, SB, II.U14 : 

29. SeenoteS. 

The State of the world prior toits présent existence is this force of Jivara and ii 
called avyakta, 

ibid., 1.4.2 : 

This shows that it is due to the lack of discrimination that wc identify ouraelvci with 
the world which is a création of hvara. AU such notions of lévara, His force and creatiou 
hâve meaning only so far as avidyâ lasts. It is in this context that ^^ankara says : 

ibid., IL3.5: 

ibid,lAA4: ~ 
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Brahman, but Brahman delimited by ayidya, for the Absolute does not hâve 
any relations. "° 

Thas i^aôkara's view seems to offer an explanation of the whole problem 
of the worldly existence and its solution. It is an intégral approach to the 
problem and not a fragmentary one. 






^^"^^^^^^T^nf^.,, 



p. Nagaraja Rao 



THE SUBSTANCE AND THE STRUCTURE OF SRI SANKARA'S 
ADVAITA VEDÀNTA 

What is alive and vital in Indian philosophy today is the Vedanîa system 
The other Systems of philosophy are merely read as accessories ta the study of 
the Vedmta. The Vedânta is based on the Upanisads which are the metaphysical 
spéculations embodying the vital truths of the Vedas. 

The most reputed school of the Vedanîa is the Advaiîa popularized by 
éïï âankara. '' Sankara ", in the words of Radhakrishnan, " has combined 
the positive aspect of the Upanisadic message with the négative logic of 
the Buddhists ". This metaphysical sys^tem is artistic in its structure and 
irréfutable in its logic. In accordance with tradition, Sankara has relied for 
the doctrines of his system on the triple texts, the Giîâ, VedanîasUtras and 
Upanisads, He points out tbat the central purport of the triple tcxt is the 
îdentity of the individual souî with Brahman. 

The greatest work of Sankara is the celebrated commentary on the 
Vedântasûtras The commentary is at once a phiiosophîcal classic and a pièce 
ofgreat literature. His commentaries on the Brhadaranyaka ^nd Chandogya 
Upanisads discuss in détail many an important doctrine of Advaita, 

The doctrines enunciated by âankara in his commentary hâve been 
subsequentîy luxuriantly commented upon by a host ofpost- Sankara scholars 
who hâve wiitten independent manuals on the various topics of Avdaîta callcd 
prakaranas. Some of the doctrines of éankara hâve been defended in extenso 
and others amplified. " Critics hâve found fault with the Hindu habit of 
writing commentaries and sub-commen taries and they hâve declared that it has 
not contributed to the development of original thought in Indian philosophy. 
Such a criticism is unwarranted and opposed to facts." No one who reads the 
lengthy discussions of the nature and function of psychosis or the dialectics of 
différence or the infercntial establishment of nescîence will continue to believe 
that there is no scope for originality or progress in the Hindu habit of writing 
commentaries and sub- commentaries/ The post-âankara dîalecticians with 
an un-swerving loyalty to their master hâve proved to the hilt the manifold 
doctrines of Advaita through dialectics. A clear study of the Advaita dialectics 
will unmistakably lead us to the conclusion that Advaita is not a facile intuition 
based on scriptural déclarations and nnystical expériences but a cogent 
intellectual system. 

Before ërï éankara there were two great Advaita teachers Mandana and 
Gaudapâda, The Advaita system is found in some form in Gaudapàda's 
Kïïrikas on the Mandûkya Upanisad. âankara has commented on Gaudapàda's 
work. 

l. S. S. Suryanarayaoa Sastriar, Introduction to the translation of Siddhântà- 
leéasangraha, pp. 5 and 6. ^ , t 
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Mandana has worked out a System oî Advaita in his Brahmasîddhi. He is 
considered by some scholars to be an eider contemporary of Sankara, He has 
contributed a great deal to Advaita dialectics. Many a commenlator of 
Sankara has drawn vastly from Mandana. 

The advent of âaàkara is a landmark in the history of Indian philosophie 
thought. He has raised the stature of Indian philosophical thought to great 
and unsurpassable heights. Throughout his exposition he sought to réfute two 
positions : (1) the Sânkhya doctrine of transformation (Parinâmavâda) and 
(2) the Mimâfhsa doctrint of ritualism. The Sânkhyans are of opinion that 
the Upanisads establish and countenance a dualistic metaphysics of spirits 
on one side and matter on the other, The Mimamsakas are of opinion that 
the essential teaching of the Veda is contained in the Brâhmanas and not in the 
Upanisads. They uphold the doctrine that saîvation through cérémonial acts 
îs the central purport of the Vedas. They further point out that the référence 
to the Self in the Upanisads should be looked upon as referring to the Self 
which is the agent in the performance of rites and cérémonies. Action, i.e,, 
karma, and, not Brahman, is the quintessence of the Upanisads. 

éankara has criticised in extenso the Mimamsa position. He points out 
that the Brâhmanas and Upanisads refer to iwo entirely distinct aspects. 
The Upanisads are the most important and purportful part of the Vedas. The 
purport of the Upanisads is not action but Brahman. The Upanisads point out 
to us the mode of realising the Self which is Brahman. The Brâhmanas znâ 
Muniras are secondary in their significance. They are not organically and 
dîrectly connected with the thème of the Upanisa is. The PUrvanumamsa has 
iibthing to do with the Uttaramimâmsa. Cérémonial purity and ethical 
excellence may at best help the spiritual aspirant but will not directly resuit 
îiï self-realisation. They are not the substitutes for Brahman. Brahman can 
oiily be realîsed by jnâna, i.e,, by intuition {sâksâtkâra) but not by mère 
întellectual knowledge.^ 

Further éankara points out that his Brahman is not the void of the 
IteddWsts. The Brahman of îâankara is the only existent but for it there 
*atild be nothing. It is the substrate underlying the whole world ofpheno- 
hkàu. Spiritual réalisation negates the phénoménal through the affirmation 
i*tke'real. Tho Advaita àemc& only names and forms, but not that which 
É^pptsm under their guise. The realîty of the substrate is affirmed but not at 
â» sufestrate. The Advaitin negates only distinction (bheda), the Buddhist 
negates (distinction) as well as the distincts. To the Buddhist £here is nothing 
^çi:;naanent and stable underlying the fleeting flux of the universe.^ Such 
fi» josition is refuted by Sankara elaborately in the second chapter of his 
çcpim^rktary on the Vedantasûtras. The central reality, Brahman is posited by 

2. Hhiyanna, Introduction to Naiskarmyasîddhi and Outlines of Indian Philosophy, 

$, ÈmysinnsL, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 373, 
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scripture and is realised by the Self. It is of great interest to note hère that 
some of our modem interpreters of the Advaita Vedûnîa hâve tried to equate 
Advaita and Buddhism. They point out that Buddhism is not nihilism* 
Radhakrishnan has consistée tly maintained that Buddha could by no possible 
means hâve preached an arid and barren nihilisra to the folk of his day. ît 
is psychologicaliy impossible to beîieve that Buddha should hâve enjoyed the 
spiritual populai ity he did if he had really preached lihilism. So he concludes 
that Buddha did afBrm a central reality and negated only the phénoménal 
selves. The silence of Buddha is a classical illustration of the truth that final 
truth cannot be expressed in words. To take Buddha to be a nihilist is to 
mistake his true philosophical stature.* 

Curiously enough the most compétent European critic of Buddhism, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, in her récent Advanced Manual oj Buddhism bas come round 
to the view that Buddha's teaching is not nihiljstic, Svâmï Vivekânanda 
suggested that Buddhism was not entireîy anti-Hindu. Mahatma Gandhi also 
in his inspiring address to the Buddhists of Colombo '^ pointed out that the 
teachings of Buddha formed an intégral part of Hinduism. He observed that 
what passes as Buddhism today was not an essential part of Buddha's life and 
his teachings "Buddha never rejer.ted Hinduism or its central reality, i.e., 
Brahman. He broadened its base and gave it a new life and a new 
interprétation". 

However interesting such an exposition may be, we do not find sanction 
for it in Advaita literature. Every Advaita thinker has clearly pointed out that 
thereis vital différence between Advaita and Buddhism. The modem inter- 
preters of Buddhism do not lind support in the views heid by the opponents of 
éankara, Râmânuja and Madhva. They believed that Buddha was a nihilist 
and that the Brahman of Advaita was the thrashed out Éûnya tricked into new 
words. 

Brahman is the central reality of Advaita. It is the suprême spirit, 
consciousness and intelligence. Revealed scripture is the final authority for 
the existence of Brahman. Brahman is not an object of knowledge, it is 
knowledge itself, There is nothing besides it. It cannot be des:ribed in terms 
of any other object than itself. It is not a relatum in the relational process of 
knowledge. It cannot be the content of any cognition without losing its 
self-hood. It is self-manifest and self-luminous. The instruments of knowledge 
(pramânas) can only negatively indicate what Brahman is. There is no knowing 
of Brahman but only being Brahman. It can only be known in the non-rela- 
tional form. Brahman knowledge is expérience gifted to the disciplined soi^ 

4. For an élaboration of t his view refer to The History of Indien Philosophy, hy 
S. Radhakrishnan, Vol. ï, pp. 700-703 ; cf. his British Academy Lecture on Gautama, the 
Buddha and his Ceyloa Lecture- The Teachings of Buddha, pp. 16-19. 

5. Mahatma Gandhi's Message to Buddhists , a speech delivered on 24th November, 
1937. {Buddha, by Devamitta Dharmapâda, pp. 127-133), 
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who hâve purified their minds by the performance of scripture-ordained duties 
and concentrated on scripturc-taught reality. Brahman is one without a 
second. 

The establishment of Brahman on the authority of scripture® appears 
unphilosophical at jBrst sight, but in reaîity it is not so. Suprême authority is 
claimed not for ail scripture as such. Purportful scripture alone is said to be 
authoritative and not ail scriptures. Scripture has to be interpreted by an 
intelligent agent. The science of interprétation adopts certain determinative 
marks of purport. They are (1 j the harmony of the initial and the concluding 
passages, (2) répétition, (3) novelty, (4) fruitfulness, (5) glorification by 
eulogistic passages and condemnation by deprecatory passages and (6) intellig- 
ibility in the light of reasoning. Reason, the determinative mark of purport, 
plays a more important part than what is formally avowed. In fact reason 
steps in at every stage. When we hâve to settle the introductory and the con- 
cluding passages reason has to help us to distingua sh the primary and the 
secondary passages. It is again reason that has to point out which répétition 
is purportful and which not. The really novel is to be ascertained by reason. 
** So the authoritarianism of Advaiîa is onîy unphilosophical on the face of it, 
because the rôle of reason in the interprétation of scripture is most prominent". 

Brahman of the Âdvaita is not the creator of the universe in the sensé that 
a potter créâtes a pot; nor is création an émanation from nothing. The 
noB-existent can never create anything out of it. If the eflfect were really 
non-existent prior to its création (a position held by the Nyâya school), no 
agency whatever could bring it (efifect) out any more than a thousand craftsmen 
could tum blue into yellow or extract oil from sand. The Sûnkhyans criticise 
the Nyïïya position, and point out that the eifect is found in a potential form 
in the cause. The effect is not non-existent prior to the cause. It is not 
brought into existence de novo. Such a position is intelligible when we 
perceive the fact that we always seek the appropriate cause for the appropriate 
effect. One who wants curds seeks milk and not water. It is unintelligible to 
say that the effecl is non-existent prior to its création. The cause which is an 
existent cannot hâve any kind of intelligible relation with non-existent effect. 
Cause and effect exist as a relation. Relation does obtain only between two 
relata ; and the two relata must be existents. Tfaere cannot be any relation 
between an existent and a non-existent entity. So the Sûnkhyans déclare that 
the effect is potentially présent in the cause. î^ankara réfutes the Sânkhya 
theory of causation. He attacks the very intelligibility of the category of 
cause. The Sûnkhyan explanation that the effect is mereïy a transformation of 
the cause fares no better than the Nyaya theory in the hands of Ëankara. The 
argument is as follows : — 

Let lis grant that the effect is the manifestation of the cause. Before 
manifestation, is this effect existent or not ? If it is already existent, then the 



6. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastriar, Introduction to Bh^matï, T.P.H., pp. J3-15. 
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causal opération is superfluous. If it is not existent then there will hâve fo be 
a cause for the manifestation and that in its turn will need another cause. 
Thus there is infinité regress. Hence the fundamental unintelligibility of the 
category of cause/ 

Becoming has to be explaïned somehow. In the process of expîanation 
either it leaves the problem untouched or explains it away altogether. ïf they 
are identified there is no becoming. If cause and eflfect are really diiferent, we 
cannot establish any relation between them. It is open to us to say that it is 
an identity in différence relation. This fares no better at the hands of the 
Advaitin. In so far as the identity élément is concerned, there is no becoming. 
In so far as they are différent there is no relation possible between them. 
*' The Advaitin rightly believes in the progressive development of knowledge. 
He would concède the doctrine that effect is pre-existent în the cause, in order 
to lead the pupil on to deny the separate existence of the effect from the cause. 
He would concède the doctrine of the concrète universal transforming itself 
into the particulars, în order to lead the pupil to conceive this transformation 
as nothing but an illusory manifestation." 

Cause and effect are illusory manifestations of Brahman. The Brahman is 
neither the cause of the world nor is he transformed into the world.® 

The Advaitin describes Brahman in a négative manner and finds support 
for it in the Upanisads. The négative description is grounded in logic. The 
whole of the Advaita dialectics rests on two gênerai postulâtes {a) the absolutely 
real is never sublated {b) the absolutely unreal is never cognised. The 
example for the absolutely real is the Brahman, The examples for the 
absolutely unreal are the barren-women's son and the horns of a hare. In 
between thèse two catégories the whole world of plurality is caught up. The 
whole world of plurality which we perceive manipulate and live in, is neither 
real nor unreal. In deep sleep we expcrience the sublation of the pluralistic 
universe. Seing sublated it is not real ; neither is it unreal because it is 
cognised. Nor is it real and unreal because such a définition violâtes the law 
of contradiction. It is this indéterminable nature oï the universe that is 
connoted by the term Mâyâ. 

According to the Advaitin the apparatus offinite knowledge wîth ail its 
catégories is only applicable to the sphère of the indéterminable. Brahman 
cannot adequately be known by thèse finite catégories. The absolutely real 
Brahman loses its Self-hood when it becomes an object or relational knowledge. 
So no prédication in respect of Brahman is intelligible, because there is nothing 
real besides itself. The Upanisadic description of Brahman in terms of 

7. S, S* Suryanarayana Sastriar, ïsVâra Krsna's Sâhkhyakârlkâ ; (translation) , 
pp. 28-"32 (second édition). 

8. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastriar, Bhâmatï-Cutussûtrl ; (translation), pp. 28-29. 

5 
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knowledge, bliss and infinitude should not be interpreted as prédication. 
Brahmnn h not ont who bas infinité knowledge and infinité bliss. He is 
knowledge and bliss itself. The predicates attributed to Brahman in the 
Upanisads shouid be interpreted in terms of identity. The import of proposi- 
tions hère is identity and not prédication. AH the attributes of which scripture 
speaks with référence to Brahman ought to be carefully examined and inter- 
preted. It is the weakness of finite cognition to compare the infinité and refer 
to it in terms of the &nite. It is meaningless to refer to Brahman as the good 
or the trutfifuL It is the final truth and the final good and we cannot refer to 
it in terms of any other thing. Prédications hâve no meaning with référence 
to Brahman, because He is perfect ; there can be no progress for the perfect. 
Progress and perfection are in Brahman and not of Brahman. Brahman does 
not admit of substrate-attri': ute relation. It does not admit of the relation 
between the part and tbe vvhole. It is the end as well as the means. Itis 
spoken of as the impartite one. It is thèse logical difficulties that hâve 
prevented Sankara from thinking the highest reality in terms of personality. 

* The affirmative theology' of the other schoolsof the Vedânîa in their 
anxiety to bring the absolute into relation with the relative makes the absolute 
itself relative. Those schools conceive of God as an object of reality and not as 
reality itself. They make Him an object similar to those of the material world. 
Besides logical inconsistencies the moral eifects that form a part of theistic 
creeds which believe in a personal God, are very well elaborated by a modem 
philosopher. The Hebrew concept of God as a magnified human person with 
human passions is not morally the best idéal. He is represented as wrathful, 
jealous and vindictive. This being so the devotees too tend to be îike that. 
The fanaticism bas resulted in burning the witches and tormenting heretics. 
Personality and individuality are in the last resort a limitation and hinder the 
spirit of the unitary consciousness. *' Belief in a personal moral God has led 
only too frequentiy to theoretical dogmatism and practical intolérance." In 
the name of the divine moral, men hâve committed many an atrocity.^ 

The traditional arguments put forward to establish a personal God do not 
go a great way. They are not very satisfactory. The causal argument is no 
longer tenable because the category of cause itself is pointed out to be 
nnintelligible in the last resort, The design argument establishes God as 
a mechanic limited by the material with which he has to work. The design 
argument does not rule out the possibility of plurality of designers. The moral 
argument that God somehow brings aboiit the wedlock of happiness and virtue 
for men who are moral, turns out to be a process of wish-fulfilment. So the 
central reality cannot be a personal God. 

The unîverse of plurality on the ^<^vû//a hypothesis is neither created by 
Brahman, nor is it a transformation oî Brahman. It is an illusory manifestation 
of Brahman. The central problem of Advaîta is : How does this illusory 



9. Huxley, Ends and Means, pp. 272-284. 
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manifestation take place and why does it take place ? The straight answer to 
this question is the most inexplicable knotty expression. Maya, i.e., nescience. 
It is this nescience that is responsibie for the plurality we perceive. h has two 
functions. It obscures the substrate, i.e., Brahman and projects in its place 
the world of plurality. In the words of Hiriyanna 'supression précèdes 
substitution '. This nescience is indéterminable, It is not definabîe in terms 
ofanything. It is the material cause of the world of plurality. The jurisdic- 
tion of nescience is so complète that it only leaves out Brahman. Finite 
cognition, the catégories of such cognition, the instruments of human knowl- 
edge, the import of scriptures, etc., are ail produces of nescience. Nescience 
is represented as a positive beginningless entity which is sublatabie. 

ThcAdvaiîin's concept of nescience has been submitted to a great deal of 
criticism. The law of the excluded middle is the tool with which the Advaitin 
is attacked. The world is spoken of by the Advaitin as illusory. Is that 
illusion illusory ? If the illusoriness of the universe is itseîf an illusion, then 
the world becomes real, because of the cancellation of the two négations. If 
the illusoriness of the universe is real there is contradiction for the Advaita 
doctrine that there is only one Reality. The resourceful Advaitin finds his way 
out of this dilemma. He does say that the illusoriness of the universe is 
illusory. The nerve of his argument is as follows : ^' The difiBcuîty seems to 
arise from the fact that a qualification can apply only to something cther than 
itself, not both to itself and others. Illusoriness is a qualification we predicate 
and the subject of the predicate cannot itself be illusory. The illusory illusion 
must be real. But surely nothing can be farther from truth. The illusoriness 
of the illusion is a paradox but it is no greater paradox than the affirmation of 
the reality of the real" ^^ 

Our very knowledge is a paradox for the folle wing reasons. We cannot 
nave the knowledge of the unknown, since there can be no activity in respect 
of what is known, nor can knowledge be the known. If it be contended that 
it is of the partly known, then does the cognitive activity apply to the known 
part of the unknown ? In either case we hâve the same old difficulty. Because 
of this we hâve to recognise the paradox of knowledge.^^ Further it is plain 
to us that there is at the root of finite cogniticn and knowledge a core of 
irreducible unintelligibility, We conclude that the relational knowledge of the 
finite is not perfect and iiis only an appearance of perfect knowledge. Because 
of this central paradox in ail finite activity and the iixeducible unintelligibility 
thereof, the Advaitin does not commit himself tù any definite description aboiit 
the nature of the world of plurality. He does not recklessly repudiate. His is 
not an attitude of blind faith or blank négation. He is scientifie in his suspense 
of judgment ia the absence of évidence. By the very use of the catégories of 

10. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastriar, Introduction to Siddfmntaleéa^sangraha^ Vok i, 
pp. 48-51. 

11. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastriar, Principal Miller Lectures, Advaita and the 
Concept ofFrogress, 1937, pp. 14-15. 
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logic he points out thc rift in its lute. The great lesson of Advaita logic : 
that it exposes the clay-footed nature of logic and points out that she is ne 
the * Madonna of Thought ' that the Nyâya School imagines. The Advaiti 
is not out to demonstrate this or that position. He points out that every othe 
position held by the opponent is untenable. Then we are left with the witnes 
of the condemnation. The définitions and proofs attempted by th^ Advaiti 
are only a concession to the clamour of the dualistic mode of expression. ^^ 

Another usual objection raised against nescience is based on its practica 
efficiency/ The objection is as foîlows : Nescience is described by the Advaiti 
as indéterminable. How can the inderminabîe be practically efficient ? Th 
AdvaiîtrCs reply to this is that practical efficiency belongs only to the indeterm 
inable and to nothing else. Practical efficiency cannot belong to Brahma 
who is the Absolute, real, pure, perfect and free from change. It is only tha 
which is short of such reality that can hâve practical efficiency is establishe* 
in respect of the world of plurality. 

How can the cognition generated by the nescience-tainted pramâna lea< 
us to Brahman intution? To this the Advaitin replies that error is often time 
the gateway to truth. A false instrument of knowledge can help us to cognisi 
a real object. The phénoménal pramanas point to the noumenal reality. li 
the world of scientific thought we find that erroneous hypothèses lead us t< 
valid théories. So the illusory nature of the pramana is no obstacle for ui 
to know the truth. Just as the proverbial bamboo in the forest which lighti 
up the whole forest and burns itself out along with the forest. the final 
intuition destroys the world of plurality as well as itself. The images o 
a person reflected in a mirror is not real but still it serves as means fo] 
showing us the defects in our face. Error and delusion hâve their owi 



The two realms set out by Advaita, namely the phénoménal and th( 
noumenal, must somehow be shown to constitute an internai unity. Withoui 
such a synoptic view it would be unintelligible to maintain that the world ii 
an illusory manifestation of Brahman, Traditional writers on Advaita meta 
pbysics seem to hold the view that the final intuition annuls the whole worlc 
of reality. They say that the world of plurality is sublated by Brahmai 
intuition. The sublation is something like the sublation of the dream 
expérience by the walking life. Such an interprétation establishes no continuitj 
between the phénoménal and the noumenal. S. S. Suryanarayana 
Sastn m fais Presidential Address to the Philosophy and Religion Section oi 
the All-India Oriental Conférence, 1937, suggested that sublation should be 
mterpreted as sublation and transcendence and not as annulment. If we stick 
to the doctrine of annulment, we wiU not be able to account for the ccntinuitv 
between the phénoménal and the noumenal. From the emprical to the real 



12. S. S. Saryanarayaû Sastriar, Advaitavidyamukura, J.O.R. Vol. 10, p. 286. 
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from the appearance to the Absolute, a passage is either possible or is net, 
if not, the Absolutist philosophy is an irrelevant nightmare. The existing 
objects of the world of plurality cannot commit suicide and go into nothing. 
Thèse difficulties are avoided by adopting this suggestion. The objects of the 
world of plurality and the subject who knows them on the empirical plane are 
transformed and sublimated by the Brahman intuition. This suggestion points 
out a continuity between the phénoménal and the noumenal. So ' sublation 
is sublimation * and not annulment. 

An extrême view of Advaîta is that there is only one nescience and that 
nescience reflects Brahman^ and as soon as that refiected soûl attains release 
there is destruction of the nescience. On this view there exists only one jiva. 
The présence of other jivas, bound as well as released, is compared to the 
dreams of that single jiva. 

Such a radical solipsist position is not acceptable to the majority of the 
Advaiiins. Besides, scripture déclares that there are released as well as bound 
soûls. So a plurality of nescience is posited, It is the différence between the 
varions nesciences that accounts for the variety of individuals. The expérience 
that we are finite selves is known to us only through the conflict and the 
contrast with other selves. The conflict présupposes a plurality of empirical 
selves. âankara in his commentary while speaking about the reciprocal 
superimposition of the self and the not-self, significantly refers to the not-self 
as ' thou ' and not as ' it ' or ' that '. Such a significant usage helps us to infer 
that âankara was in faveur of a plurality of nescience/^ The school that 
holds that there is only one jlva is of opinion that Brahman is the locus as well 
as the content of the nescience. Nescience cannot be located in an inert 
entity. It must hâve a content as well as a locus. This school of Adyaiîa 
goes by the name of ekajivamda. 

The majority of Advaiiins posit a plurality of nescience. The content of 
nescience is Brahman and its locus is the Jlva, It may be objected that Jlva 
cannot corne into existence without the functioning of nescience and nescience 
cannot therefore be located in its own product without its substrate the jïva. 
Thus there is the charge of reciprocal dependence levelled against the Advaîîin. 
The Advaitin finds a way out of this muddle by positing the bcginninglèss 
nature of the inter-action of nescience and jïvahood. He says that there was 
no time when there was no jiva or nescience. If it be still urged that such a 
relation of dependence between nescience and jïva is unintelligible, the 
resolute Advaitin admits the charge. It is the very nature of nescience to be 
ultimately unintelligible. Why expect intelligibility in the case of nescience 
when it is proclaimed to be indéterminable ? Though nescience is located in 
thejîva, it does not belong to Jiva; its content is Uvara. Ignorance or 
nescience may be located in me and still I may not be its controller. The 
empirical usage that ignorance belongs to me is figurative. The conditioned 
absolute, i.e., Bvara, is the contrôler (the arch-juggler of nescience). He 



13. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, Bhamatï-Ca*ussUtrl, Introduction, p. 31. 
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créâtes the:whole universe with nescience as its material cause. The individual 
soûl does BOt create the universe. Nescience is thus established to be bi-polar. 
The reflection theory holds the view that Brahman reflected in Mâyâ is ÎÉvara, 
îàvara is a reflection in Maya, The jivas on this view are refiections of Brahman 
in Avidya, The difiference between the two reflecting média is, that one is 
predominantly pure sattva, and another impure saîîva. Maya is predominantly 
pure sauva and Avîdya is impure saîtva. This view reduces Uvara also to a 
reflection and he proves to be as heîpless as the jlva. 

There is another view which establishes an organic relation between jiva 
and îêvara. The nescience has for its content ÎÊvara and its locus ïsjiva. 
When the individual souFs nescience is removed, he becomes one with lâvara 
and not Brahman. It is only when ail the soûls transcend their respective 
nesciences there is the réalisation of Brahman ; at that stage Iàvara automat- 
ically ceases to exist. This view holds that Uvara is reflected in the various 
nesciences. The jîvas are the refiections of ÎÊvara. If it be contended that 
nescience has no quality or visible form and that reflection fer it is impossible 
the Advaîtîn explains it with the heîp of an analogy. Just as ether which is 
infinité and all-pervasive is conflned in objects like the pot, likewise the jlva is 
the delimited form of Brahman, This is called the avaccheda view. This view 
helps us to establish an intelligible connection between the jivas and Kvar a 
and also accords with the déclaration of scripture relating to the existence of 
the released and unreleased souls.^* 

The central import of Advaita is the identity of the individual soûl and 
J^ahman. The category of diS'erence is refuted in détail.^ ^ Advaita répudiâtes 
the apparent scientific view. Common sensé and normal sensé perception give 
us a world of separate individual existents. The so-called individual separate 
existants are neither separte nor independent- The separate individual existent 
is the resuit of a network of forces such as mental and material. Their 
indîviduality is only an abstraction from realiîy. The things we ordinarily call 
objects or individuals like a man, a table, a tree, are not concrète realities as the 
romantic anti-rationalist or the superficial realist would hâve us believe. They 
are abstractions from a reality which has a reality ail its own.^® There is a 
comprehensive ignorance of which we partake and it is this ignorance that is 
responsîble for our view that we are separate individuals. The scientific view 
is a partial view. It has abstracted a portion of reality which is mathemat- 
ically determinable, The scientist's picture of the universe proves to be a 
private universe whose qualities can be weighed, measured and numbered. 
The other aspects of reality which do not submit to mathematical treatment 
are left ont as meaningless. The scientist does not possess intellectual in- 
struments to deal with those aspects of reality. Hence he mistakes the partial 
reality abstracted from the true as the real. 



14. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, Introduction to Siddhântaîeêasahgraha, pp. 39-42. 

15. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, Bkâmati, Introduction, 
lé, Aldous Huxley, Ends and Means, pp. 254-57. 
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Mgndana, the great Advaita thinker, with uasurpassed logical acumen, has 
discussed the dialectic of différence. The Advaitin has pressed to his service ail 
the pramânas to yield the central doctrine of Advaita, the identity of Brahman 
and the individual self. 

Scripture is the central pramâna for Advaita in the establishment of the 
identity of the individual self and the Brahman, Mandana points out that 
scripture déclares the identity in unequivocal terms. Scripture no doubt has 
to be interpreted according to the determinative marks of purport. The 
famous Chândogya Êruti points out and identifies the reality of Brahman with 
the self, ' that thou art.' This teaching is repeated ninefold to show that it is 
important and that it is its primary purport. This identity with Brahman is 
not known through ordinary expérience as the heat of the fire or the price of 
bread. Thus there is novelty and it is made known by the scriptures. So the 
scriptural déclaration is not a mère restatement. It is fruitful also because the 
knowledge of identity helps us to pass beyond the travail of transmigration. 
The knowledge of this identity is praised and its opposite deprecated. It also 
stands to reason. The rigorous application of the determinative marks 
purport points out that the central truth of the Êrutis is identity. 

There are several passages in the Upanisads which point out différence as 
the central purport of the àruti They refer to a radical différence between 
Brahman and the individual. The Advaitin expîains thèse passages as elaboratîng 
the phénoménal view-point to be refuted later. The bhedaÉrutis (scriptures that 
hâve différence for their purport) are refuted by the ultimately real identity- 
Érut^s, 

The great Mandana also says that perception is not opposed to the 
Advaita doctrine. Apparently perception gives us a world of pluraîity. It is 
the first and the primary instrument of knowledge. From this it does not 
folio w that perception is an unsuitable pramana. It may be the first instrument 
of knowledge but by no means is it basic. There are cases where the cognition 
derived through a subséquent pramâna arised only by sublating the cognition 
derived from the prior pramâna. Scriptural knowledge arises by sublating the 
cognition derived through perception. Hence the knowledge derived through 
perception is sublated by Scripture. 

Mandana points out that perception 4pes not cognise différence. The 
summary of his argument is as follows :— 

Difiference is a relation. It needs two relata for its existence. Is 
différence the nature of the things ? Or is it an attribute of them ? If it were 
the nature of the things, there would be no things to be différent. If any one 
were to point ont a single entity, that will break itself into a number of things, 
because difiference is of its nature. Thus the process goes on endlessly and it 
would not even rest with the primai atom. So différence cannot be the nature 
of things. 

11 
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Nor can différence be the attribute of the relata. If diflference is to be 
the attribute of the things tfaen is the attribute différent from its substrate? 
Or is it of its very nature ? If the attribute is différent from the substrate we 
hâve three units, (î) the substrate, (2) the différence which is its attribute and 
(3) the différence of the attribute from the substrate. Once we start the 
enquiry into the relation of this différence to the substrate on the one hand 
and the attribute on the other we are condemned to infinité regress. Thus the 
category of différence turns out to be ultimately unintelligible, At best it can 
give us appearance and not truth. To use the words of Bradley it is '* a make- 
shift, it is a device, a mère practical compromise most necessary but in the end 
most indefensible "/^ 

The Advaîtîn does not rest satisfied with the réfutation of the category of 
différence. Those who reject différence take to the fatally fascinating doctrine 
of the concrète universal. The Advaîtîn réfutes this in detaiL The absolute 
of the Advaita transcends the concrète universal. In our common expérience 
we find identity and différence juxtaposed. The mère fact of thcir apparent 
synthesis does not warrant their ultimate leality. The existent is not always 
the reaL The catégories accepted by finite cognition are by no means critical. 
To see that identity and différence co-exist is not to take them to be real. 
" A crown and bracelet, it is said, are différent and yet not différent, différent 
as products, but not différent in respect of their material cause, i.e., gold. But 
if they are really non-different, he who wants a crown must be satisfied with a 
bracelet. If we maintain that there is différence between a crown and a brace- 
let, then there must be différence betwten the bracelet and gold also, because 
crown and gold are non-different. Because of the différence between the 
crown and bracelet he who wants the first does not want the second. Why 
should it not be that he wants it too because of this non-difference." Such in 
bare outline is the critique of identity in différence. Identity in différence 
turns out only to be a device resulting in self-deception through insuffiicient 
analysis.^* 

The path to reach the Absolute can be represented in the form of a 
dialectical formula. Adhyâropâpavadâbhyam nisprapancam prapancyaîe, Itis 
a dialectical process whereby the distinctionlessness of indeterminate cognition 
passes over into the cognition of différence and then transcends it self in the 
distmctionless intuition that is Brakman. There is first the super-imposition of 
plurality on Bahman and then it is sublated. Superimposition and sublation 
are the two acts that lead the Advaîtîn to moksa, The non-dualist cannot 
afford to despise the worid and ignore it. "To ignore the worid is not 
identical with being ig norant of it.'-^ There is no short-cut to réalisation 

17. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 33. 

18. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, Introduction to Bhâmati, pp. 19-21 . 

19. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, Advaita and the Concept of Prcgress, pp. u & 19. 
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except through the superimposition and the withdrawal thereof. The spirit 
must go forth and corne back with enriched expérience. It must know the 
périls and pass through the ' value of tears ' and must learn * the art of soul- 
making '. The Advaitin's progress to moksa is through super-imposition and 
sublation. 

The spiritual aspirant has necessarily to undergo the moral trainiog 
imposed by scriptures. Some Advaitîns are of opinion that ethical excellence 
and cérémonial purity are not directly contributory to spiritual réalisation. 
Morality and ritual help the soûl to acquire the calmness necessary for 
Vedantic study. Sankara in his commentaries has enjoined the spiritual 
aspirant to acquire the pre-requisites for Vedantic enquiry. They are: the 
discrimifiation of the fleeting from the permanent, non-attachment to results 
hère and hereafter, the qualities of calmness, equanimity and contentment, etc., 
and the désire for release. Ethical excellence is a necessary step for the 
Advaitin on his path to perfection. The spiritual aspirant has necessarily to 
cultivate vairagya (detachment). The Doctrine of non-attachment pre-supposes 
the cultivation of positive practical virtues. This grand idéal of non-attach- 
ment has been systematically preached in ail the Systems of Indian phiîosophy. 
Without non-attachment concentration on the spiritual reality is imposible. 
The great philosophers of the West hâve not cultivated this detachment. 
Curiously enough, Aldous Huxley points out that the biographies of the great 
metaphysicians of the West often make extremely depressing reading. Spite, 
envy and vanity are too frequently manifested by thèse professcd levers of 
wisdom. Some are not even iramune from the most childish animalism. 
Nietzsche's biographers record that at the time when he was writing his 
Superman he was unable to control his appetite for jam and pastry. In his 
mountain retreat when a hamper of good things arrived for him, he would eat 
and eat until he had to go to bed with a billions attack. Kant had a similar 
passion for crystallized fruit and along with it such an abhorence for sickness 
and death that he refused to visit his friends when they were ill, or even to 
speak of them once they had died. Besides Kant claimed an infallibility for 
his metaphysics and identified the limits of phiîosophy with his thought. 
Thèse great Western thinkers were intelligent in relation to the not-self and 
were ignorant of the self. The Advaitin on the other hand, points out that 
ethical excellence is the first step for spiritual réalisation. A careful 
discriminative wisdom results in the attachment to Brahman and detachment 
from the perishing and illusory. After acqurîng the necessary moral excellence 
the aspirant takes to uninterrupted méditation and contemplation of the only 
scripture-taught real. Méditation is the technique of mysticism. It is the 
method of acquiring knowledge of the most essential nature of things. Such 
uninterrupted contemplation leads to the final intuition, i.e., brahmasaksatkâra. 
The final intuition is the central fact of religion. '' To develop this spiritual 
dimension we hâve to withdraw our soûls from the flux of existence, endure 
an agony of ejcperience, or travel barren and stormy wastes of despair. When 
once this consciousness arises pride, préjudice and privilège fall and a new 
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deîight îs born in the souL" ^° This mystic expérience is the privilège of one 

and al! of ui if vve strive for it. The unrepentant rationalist might object to 

the validity of mystic expérience. ït is impossible for the deaf to form any 

idea of the nature or significance of melodious music. To an Indian, European 

orchestral music is intoîerably noisy, complicated and over-intellectual. 

To him it gives no music but only an elaborate cacophony. " Of the 

signifîcant and pleasurabîe expériences of life only the simplest are open 

indîscriminateîy to alL The olher pleasures cannot be had except by those 

who bave undergone a suitable training. One must be traîned even to enjoy 

the pleasures of alcohol and tobacco. First whisky seems revolting. First 

pipes turn even the strongest of boyish stomachs. Similarly, first Shakes- 

phere's sonnets seem meaningless and first diflferential équation sheer torture." 

Thèse facts point ont that n^.ystical expérience is for the trained soûl. The 

final intuition results according to one school of Advaita from the non-dual 

texts and according to another is perceived by the internai organ, manas, It 

îs a non-reïational type of knowledge. It is an immédiate expérience. It is 

just like the indeterminate cognition of a child in the pre-relational stage. 

Two éléments are common between the child's pre-relational cognition and 

Brahman intuition. They are immediately and the non-attributive nature of 

cognition. The child's cognition retuins to relational level as it grows but 

Brahman intuition never returns to relational level. 

The final réalisation is not anything novel. It is the réalisation of the 
poteotial nature of the spirit. It is just like the forgotton ornament round 
one's own neck, This réalisation of Advaita is not intended for a new sect 
or a clique only. It is not the close préserve of the intellectual. The réalisa- 
tion for the Advaiîîn does not resuit through mère intellectualism. 
If éankara denied the Éûdra the eligibiîity for the study of the Vedânta 
he did it not to exclude him from Brahman réalisation, He pointed out 
other and easier means for the iûdra to realise Brahman. The path to 
spiritual réalisation is not one mechanical road for ail. Ail the buds do not 
give rise to the same flower. Difi"erent spiritual aspirants follow dijfferent 
techniques^ 

Advaita posits réalisation as possible for ail. There is no eternal 
damnation for any soûl. Release being the manifestation of one's own nature 
and nothîng adventitious, cannot be denied or withheld from any. It is the 
birthright of every soûl. Universal salvation is not only a possibility but 
a logical necessity for Advaita, Some soûls might attain release soon and 
others may take a longer time. As long as there is going to be a single 
unreîeased soûl there is bound to be the existence of nescience. The présence 
of nescience is enough a préventive for self-realisation. As soon as each soûl 
réalises the self, it becomes one with lÉvara and not Brahman. Brahman 
réalisation is achieved only when ail the soûls realise their true nature. Hence 



20. s. Radhakrishnan, Lecture to World Conférence on Suprême Relgious IdeaL 
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Admia doctrine of universal salvation answers the persistent cl.mr. of 
mdmduahtyand social duty put forward by the modern individualir The 
toal release of aa individual is bound up with the release of otbers. Hcncc 
the necessity to help the other souIs to attain release. 

Réalisation is not mère absence of misery. It h&s a positive dément in il 
That is bhss. AU the values of empiricai life are not cancelkd and anni- 
hilated m 5raftwa«-realisation. They are transcented and sublimated. lî is not 
sublated by any other expérience. Non-contradiction and cohérence are ihe 
two tests by which we judge reality. The two are the négative and the positive 
aspects of one and the same principle. It is self-manifest. Descartes was 
right in so far as he pointed out that thinking implies a thinker. âankara's 
description of the self is a step in advance of Descartes. Descartes identifies 
self with one aspect of expérience, namely the experiencer. âankara identifies 
the self with expérience in ail its aspects. 

The methodj in the hands of âankara, affects one almost as a great 
physical act of courage. The boldness is astounding, as the sonorous prose 
in which it is set is fascinating. In the words of Daniel H. H. Ingalls, " if one 
has a taste for grandeur, if one relishes, for example, the poetry of Lucretius 
with its 'flaming walls of the universe% one cannot be unmoved by the 
sonorous prose of âankara where thèse fiaming walls tumble down/' 

The individual self obtains release sometimes even when he is embodied, 
then he îs called a jlvanmukia, The physical body has no ejffect on the souL 
The need for the jïvanmukîa arises from the fact that we need relîable teachers 
who can preach Advaita expérience from self-knowledge. Some are of opinion 
that the projective energy of nescience is separated from the obscurîng energy 
in thQJlvanmukta, Some others hold that jivanmukta is a figurative mode of 
expression and it is not final release. 

Besides the intellectual, there are other modes of realising Braknum. 
Truth which is Brahman is a perfect orb. We are bound to encompass it 
sooner or later. At best the intellectual methods might help us to reach 
Brahman sooner but it does not follow from this that the heart in dévotion or 
the self dedicated to service is any the less important a method to reach the 
Brahman, No spiritual pontifif can déclare a monopoly for Brahman knowledge. 
The prescribed modes and paths are alright in their own place. They are 
good as guides and we should not aîlow them to domînate us. It is 
intellectualism that has led us to speak in despairing terros about émotion. 
It is merely an ancient and an irrational préjudice, agaînst émotion and will 
that has relegated bhaktî to a lower degree than jmna. "The melting of the 
heart in love is not less noble than the expansion of it in wisdom, and Ihe 
transcendance of the gulfbetween the agent and his action is not less note- 
worthy than the transcendence between thé seer and the seen m knowledge. 
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The man who trades in concepts is not întrinsically superior to him who trades 
in soiînds and colours. The béatifie vision may corne through artistic as 
through intellectxial channels and the truly moral man who bas lost ail thought 
of himself is not necessarily farther from réalisation than the artist or 
philosopher. The signij5cant contribution of post Sankara thinkers to 
Advaita is ihe intégral synthesis rather than an intellectual dominance." ^^ 

The grand idéal of the Advaita philosophy is the suprême value of the real 
individual who is like the idéal artist and whcse activîties are créative. The 
pure Advaiîin is not tainted by the caîculus of profit and lors. He has no 
purposive calculations or mechanical impulsions for his acts. He needs no 
laws. He is a law unto himself. There is nothing outside him because he is 
the Suprême Spîrit. When we are liberated from the narrow préjudices and 
cast-iron conventions we are able to realise more fully through music or 
poetry, through history or science, through beauty and pain that the really 
valuable thing in human life is the atman and not such thing as happened on 
the battle fields or in the clash of politics or in the regimented march of 
masses of men towards an externally imposed goal, The greatest in human 
life is ntman, 

At a time in our homeland when false doctrines were misguiding men, 
the heterodoxy of the âge either refuted the authority of the Vedas or mis- 
interpreted its message in terms of a barren and dead rituals. It was âankara 
who recaptured the essence of the Veda. Sankara was the hero who restored 
the Upanisadic philosophy into its great place. I^ankara's loyal ty to the 
Vedas and his philosophie genious enabled to leave for posterity a philosophy 
that has no conflict with any othey system. In his characteristic lucid and 
majestic prose he not only established the non-duality of Brahman 
{Brahmâdvaita) but also the non-dijQference between différent faiths 
{Darêanadvaita), 

In a world where one half has the mechanised religion of communism 
imposed on it and the other without any one religion, Advaita is the religion 
we need. 



jou2é; lissrn! '"*"' "''" ^^^'"•"•"'^-'-^^ c.««««/,,7M;dras um;;;.; 
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N. Subramanya Sastri 

THE DOCTRINE OF PUSTÏMÀRGA OF VALLABHÀCâR\ A 

ârî Vallabhâcârya^ one of the great philosophers of India, the well known 
founder of èuddhadmlîa schooî of Vedânta, was the advocaîe of the Pus fi- 
mârga or the path of acquiring Grâce of the Almighty. Sri Vailabhâcârya 
established the doctrine oî Brahmavâda or èuddhndrdîavada (pure non-dualistic) 
doctrine of philosophy in the court of Krsnadeva Raya, the ruîer of the 
powerful empire of Vijayanagar. 

According 1o Vailabhâcârya, God can be realised only by him whom Hc 
chooses. In order to deserve this choice or Grâce oce has to practice bhakîi 
(dévotion) in its varions aspects. The path cf dévotion or bhakîi preached by 
Vailabhâcârya is technically called the Pustimarga, In îhe expression Pusti" 
mârgaj the word mârga means path or way and the v/ord pusti means Grâce of 
Ihe Almighty. It does not mean nourishment of the physical body, as some 
people erroneonsly think it to mean. Thus the expression Pusîitmrga literally 
means the path of acquiring the Grâce of the Aimighty. As Grâce is acquired 
by those who fôllow the Nirgunabhakîîmârga, the expression Pustimarga^ 
connote the same meaning. Vailabhâcârya defines bhakîi as follows: — 

The most enduring love (towards the Almighty) surpassing ail, based 
on the knowledge of His greatness is called bhaktî or dévotion. Mukti or 
salvation is attained by it and in no other way.^ As the three gunas or 
qualities born of Prakrîi ov Maya (a power of the Almighty), nameîy, iamas, 
rajas and sauva hâve influence over the thought, feelings and action of ail, 



1. ^rï Vailabhâcârya was born on the llth day of the dark half of Caiira, 1535 
Samvaî (i479 A.D.) in the forest of Campa near Raichur. His father wf*s Laksmana Bhatta 
and Yallamma was his mother He was a Teîugu Brahmin studying the Taîiîinyaéâkhâ of 
the Krsna-yajur-veda. ixi Vallabha's position was peculiar. He accepted Advaita pure and 
simple^without the interférence of the Mayâvâda of ^rï Sankara ; hence alî t^ attacks 
advanced by Madhvas and others against Adyaita lost their force as agamst him. His 
acccptance of ^çT^^^^fffe disarmed the opposition of boîh VmsnarasmàÈâhkaras, 
The position taken up by in Vaîlabha was not altogether singular. We believe that Bhatta 
Nârâyana, the author of the famous drama Venlsamhâra ^^^ the foliower of a sy^em of 
philosophy which combinée in itself the pure Adyaita of the Upanisads màth^Bhakti- 



mârga. 



2. m^rrT^^ïî'ï^ ^^^* H^sfe^: t 

^d ^î^crRra srtrfT^Ecï^T m^ ^^^^ • Tatvàrthadlpa, 1 42 
cf. ^rï ^ankara's définition of bhakîi. In the éivâaaodalaharî, Sri âankara 
explàined the nature of bhakti in the beautiful verse— ^ 

1 
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Bhakti or dévotion which is but an attitude of the heart, assumes four différent 
forms namely tâmasika, râjosika, sâîîvika and tiirguna (free from the influence 
of the three gunas). 

Tûntasika- Bhakti: The dévotion of the person, who is influenced by 
anger, who entertains a sensé of separateness and whose object is to inflict 
pain on another or to cheat another, or to satisfy his envy, is called tamasika- 
bhakîL^ 

Râjasika-Bhakti : That dévotion which is impelled by the désire of 
obtaining worldly objects, that which has for its object worldly famé, that 
which has for its object worldly power, is called râjasika-bhakti. 

Sntvika-Bhakti : That dévotion which has for its objects the destruction 
of sins, that which has for its objects the pleasing of God by oJSfering to Him 
ail actions, and that which is practised with a sensé of separateness with the 
object of securing fruits of actions is called sntvîka- bhakti. 

Nirguna-bhakti : That uninterrupted and continuons motion of the 
mind, towards Him who résides in the hearts of ail, free from the impediments 
created by the Vedas and Smrtis, like the flow of the Ganges which makes its 
way through mountains, etc., and goes to the sea, is called nirguna-bhakti^ 



Hère the bhakta's intense love for God is coinpared to five well-known examples : — 
(i) The Ahkola fruits fall to the ground and the seeds aie liberated. But they are 
instantly and powerfuliy attracted to the trunk of the mother tree. They 
move in the direcdon of the trunk and stick to it. 
(ii) The needle Aies to the magnet, attracted by an irresistable force, 
(iii) A devout and chaste wife lives constantly in the thought of her husband and 
service. 

(iv) A creeper restlessJy searches for a tree to entwine itself ; once it has caught 
a tree it winds itself round it inextrîcably, as it were with great * affection 
and love *. Even if the creeper is vîolently pulled away from the tree, 
the instant it is released, it will rush back to the tree and wind itself round it. 

(v) The river bouncing towards the océan surmounts ail obstacles and flows 
ceaselessly till it attains the océan. Such should be the dévotion of the 
bhakta to the Lord, constant, intense and powerful. 

Bhâgavata, IIL29.8-10. 

tT^^ %^wî^ ^^r ^nj ïTffîT^î sTïf^ ïTs^ wa\ iW^fîtf^^- 
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This dévotion or bhakti must be without any object in view and without any 
désire of fruit/ It shouîd be accompanied by love with a view ta serve Him. 
It should be directed towards Purusottama (lit., the highest person), who 
résides in the hearts of ail, but not towards His incarnations,® This nirguna- 
bhakti has been established by Vallabhâcârya/ 

Purusottama : According to the doctrine of éuddhadvaita or Brahmamda^ 
it is the Almighty (Purusottama) from whom the world with its gods, (devas), 
etc., cornes into existence, who is to be Joved, served and worshipped. Just as 
an ordinary servant regards his immédiate superior to be ail powerful and 
serves him faithfully, there are people who think the lower entities such as 
Indra, Varuna, Sun, lire, etc., as ail powerful, and worship them. There are 
others who worship, Brahmâ, Visnu and âiva. But in the Pustîmârga, the 
highest entity is called Purusottama and in the Vedas and the Gitâ^ is regarded 
as the worthiest to be loved, worshipped and served. It is the Almighty 
alone who is all-pervading, a!l powerful and omniscient. Although the 
three gui^:is hâve influence over ail the Gods and ail departments of Nature, 
they hâve none over Him. He is, therefore, called Nirguna^. It is indeed 



5, ârr^fê^r ^^its^ ^^m^-^TîT cTseferr srtg^ ^fïf^w'^r m \ 

ibîd, 

6. J^'^tW O;^ VrfeïT g g^^^^^m^g l Shâgavata, IIL29.12. 

7. ST^rSTRT'TTÎ^^ If^^^: I Subodhînu 

9. According to Vallabhâcârya, the word nirguna as used in the Vedas, Upanîsadst etc., 
does not mean without atlributes as some people suppose it to mean. It means that which is 
beyond the influence of the three gums born of Mâyâ or Prakrti, namely sattva, r<^as and 
tamas. If the word really means without attributes, the Almighty would hâve no attributes. 
That which hâve no attributes can be of no use in any of the worlds. Besides this, the several 
attributes of the Almighty mentioned in the scriptures would be eut of place. The 
é-^etâêvatara Upanîsad describes the Almighty as ihe one God who is concealed îb ail beings, 
who pervades a'I, who is the inner soûl of ail beings, the ruler of ail actions, who dwells in ail 
beings, the witness, who is mère knowledge and without qualities. As the Vedas and âa stras 
mention numerous attributes of the Almighty, it would behighly absurd to say that nîrguria 
means without attribut'-s or qualities. In faci theie is nothing in the world which has no 
attributes. The word nirguna therefore means that which is beyond the influence of three 
gunas born of Prakrti or that which possesses no quality possessed by objects born of 
Prakrti. 

It may be observed that the word nirgwia has been interpreted in this sensé by 
Srî ^ankaràcârya while commenting on Gnâ XÏII.14 where he says : 

Sri Râmânujàcârya while commenting on the same àloka aJso says : 
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aeither siofiil oor useless to worship the inferior devas or entities, for thos« 

who worship :them, go to them, wlîile those who worship the Almighty go to th< 
Almighty. The only différence betweeo the two is, that the fruits which th( 
worshippers of the devas gel areiSnite or temporary, while the fruits obtaiced b] 
the worshippers of the Almighty are infinité and everlasting,^° 

.As the ^£1'^^ are a portion of the Almighty, the Gim says, that even thi 
devotees of the other devas^ who worship full of faith, also worship th« 
Almighty, though contrary to the ancient rule.^^ Tfaus though the devotioi 
to the lower gods eventually leads to dévotion to the Almighty, in the Pusti- 
mërga the hîghest Deva or the Almighty who is concealed in ail beings, whô'is 
the înner soûl of ail, who is omniscient, etc., is loved, served and worshipped. 

No Duaïîsm : Though bhaktî or dévotion generally présupposes two 
entities, in the Pmîïmarga it is not îainted by dualism, since the Almighty te 
be loved is the soûl of the person lovîng. In the Pustîmarga the Almighty is 
generally known by the name of Krisna. The meaning of the word is as 
follows : — 

The word krs connotes power, the word na connotes bliss. The 
combination of the two means Krsnaparamâîma,^^ He is called Brahman 
m the Upanîsads, Paramaîman m the Smrtis and Bhagavan in Bhagavata.^^ 

The fundamental rules to be observed by those who wish to follow the 
Pustîmarga 2itt B,^ follows :— 

(i) One shouïd follow the rules appropriate to his status and station 
(Varna and aêrama) in life according to his ability. 

(2) He should refrain from doîng that which is contrary to his duty. 

.K- ^ He shouïd keep the steeds of sensés under control. Thèse three 
tàmgs should not be forsaken even ont of curiosity.' 



1^ 



%m iTit^ É[#^ >T5r5^mm^^^ iz^/w,ix.23. 

^Km qrt mm ISm ^mm^^% W Gopâlatapamyopamsad. 

mmm ^^Tctrar ^pr^wRr^^'q'i' tr ramrtkadîpa, l6. 
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The jSrst step to be taken by the néophyte whc wishes to folîow the 
Pustimarga is âtma-nivedana, self surrender or renunciation of the seîf. 

The Brhadaranyaka Upanîsad says : The Brahman is verily the lord of 
ail beings, the king of ail beings. As ail spokes are fastened m the nave and 
the circumference of the wheel, so also ail beings, ail gods, ail worlds, ail 
organs, ail souIs are fastened in that Brahman,^ ^ This Êruîi shows the relation 
between man and the Almighty. As ail créatures hâve their source in the 
Almighty, they should surrender themselves and everything that belongs to 
them to Him. 

Âtma-nivedana is self-surrender. Self-surrender is complète surrendering 
ofthe seIftoGod. In the. Visnusahasranâma it is said, "Theheart of one 
who has taken refuge in Vâsudeva^ who is really devoted to Vasudem, gets 
entirely purified, and he attains Brahman the Eteraal ". The devotee ofiFers 
everything to God, including his body, mkid and soûl and he keeps notbing 
for himself. He loses even his own self and has no personal and independer;t 
existence. Grief and sorrow, pleasnre and pain, the devotee treats as gifts 
sent by God and does not attach himself to them. He does not feel egoistic, 
for he has no ego. His ego has gone over to God. He-has no sensual craving, 
for he has no body as it is offered to God. He has no enemy for he has given 
himself up to God who has no cnemies or friends. He has not even the 
thought of salvation ; rather he does not want salvation even, he merely wants 
God and nothing but God. He is satisfied with the love of God for by that 
there is nothing that is not attained. What is there to be attained, when God 
has sent His grâce upon the devotee ? The devotee does not want to faecome 
sugar but taste sugar. There is pleasure in tasting sugar, but not in becoming 
sugar itself. So the devotee feels that there is suprême joy more in loving 
God than becoming God. 

There are innumerable verses in the Bhagavadgltâ and Bhagavaîa 
establishing the truth that self-surrender is the only way to attain the suprême. 
Lord Krisna teaches to Arjuna that self-surrender, total and complète, alone 
can give him peace and relieve him from ail pains, Aîma-nivedana {self 
renunciation) créâtes or rather revives the memory of the connection with the 
Almighty, This connection is technically called Brahmasambandha. The 
connection being thus formed or the memory thereof beiag revived, ail the 
five kinds of sins mentioned in the scriptures cease to hâve the force of 



15. çr ^ srq'ffrtîrT el^t ^Rmî^fgr:? ^^ ^<rw ^:jm^ ?RnTr 

Brhadarnyakopamsad, II. V. ! 5. 
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impeding the spirituBl growth of the bhakta or devotec. There is nothing 
strange in this.^* 

Surrender and Grâce are inter-related. Surrender draws down Grâce and 
Grâce makes surrender complète. Surrender starts the purification of the 
heart ; Grâce complètes it. Without Grâce complète unification is not possible. 
Self-surrender makes the devotee feel the reality of divine Grâce and Lord's 
readiness lo bestow on him help at ail times. 

The next step, which the devotee is required to take in the Pustimarga îs 
to render service to the Almighty. Service, as defined by Vallabhâcàrya means 
the engrossment of the inind in the Almighty, or possession of the con- 
sciousness (of the devotee) by the Almighty, or inclination of the heart towards 
the Almighty/^ Service (seva) is of îhree kinds, namely, (1) physical, 
(2) material and (3) mental. The former two are intended for the néophytes 
and the third for the far advanced. By performing the physical and materîal 
services one loses wordly misery, obtains knowledge of Brahman and becomes 
qualified to perform the mental service. 

As the object of service is to keep the mind fully engrossed in the 
Almighty, it is usually performed in relation to an image^® of the Almighty, 



16. Schopenhauer says : In conséquence of the action of Grâce, the entire being of man 
becornes remodelled, so that he desires no longer anything of ihat for which he was craving 
heretobefore, and becomes so to say a new man. Owing to some such reasons the Hoîy Bible 
says : Sin shail not hâve domain over you, for you aie not under the Law (maryâda) but under 
Grâce (pusti). Being then made free from sin, ye become the servants of righteousness {The 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans, 6.). John Stuart Mill in his Three Essays on Religions 
(p. 90) says : Better religions, not to drive sinners to despair, dwell so mnch on the Divine 
Mercy, that hardly any cne is compelled to think himself irrevocably condemned. Butler in 
his Ânalogy of Religions, speaking on the Mercy of God says : For we hâve daily instances 
of such mercy in the gênerai conduct of Nature, compassion provided for misery, medicine 
for disceases, friends against enemies. 

Valîabhâcârya's Siddhântamuktâvali, kârikas, 1 & 2, 

18. It is îndeed true that there are people who do not approve of idolatry or îmage- 
woTship. Idol means that which has a material form. It is used as a symbol of a thing 
whether material or immaterial. The use of symbols is made in ail departments of life- 
A picture, a photograph, a map, a sign, a form, etc., are but the idols of différent thîngs, 
Just as ail pecuniary dealings are likcly to be stopped in the absence of the use of coins, so ail 
worldly dealings are also likeïy to be stopped with the dîscontinuance of symbols. Are not 
the alphabets the différent idoJs or symbols of sounds ? Are not tbe words the différent forms 
of thought and feelings ? The différent coins are but idols of tht différent thoughts about 
price or vaîuation. Money orders, chèques, drafts, bilîs, etc., are but differen t symbols of the 
same thoughts. Maps of earth, palaces, houses, etc., are but idols of the thîngs which they 
represent. Pictures, photos, etc., fall under the same category. Without showing the 
photograph or pictures of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, etc., to a child who has never seen 
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The devotee is expected to regard the image as the Almighty and to think 
that every service rendered to the image is rendered to the Almighty.^ ^ 

By performing service of the Almighty, the practice of concentration or 
méditation is cultivated and the mind becomes engrossed in Him. The utiîity 
of service can be best realised by performing it, in an intelligent manner for 
some time, whether physically, materially or mentally. ènmad Bhâgavaia 
says : The water poured at the root of a tree nourishes its trunk, branches 
and sub-branches, so does food given to the vital airs nourishes the sensés. 
The same is the case with the service of the Almighty, that is to say by serving 
the Almighty the whole nniverse is served.^° 

The next step which the disciple is to take is to ofiFer everything to the 
Almighty before making use of it, whether the thing consists of food, clothes, 
thoughts, actions etc. The sins committed before Atma-nlvedana or self- 
renunciation are wiped out by self-renunciation. In order to prevent new faults 
or sins being engendered,it is necessary that ail things used by the disciple 
should be offered to the Almighty.^ ^ 

The Chândogya Upanisad says : By the purity of his aliment he becomes 
purified in his nature. By the purification of his nature, he verily gets memory, 
and t^ the attainment of memory ail the attachments of his body are severed.^'^ 
As the Almighty is the highest purifying élément, everything offered to Him 
loses its viciousness, and becomes pure, whether it consists of materials of 
food, thoughts, actions, etc. The practice of ofiFering everything to the 
Almighty enables a man to part with his egoism and to remember His 
greatness. 



them, how are we to put into his mind the idea of what Mahatma Gandhi is like ? We fait to see 
any objection to idol or image beiog used as a means to an end. Wheo idols or symbols are 
allowed to be used in ail departments of life, there is no reason why they should not be used 
in relation to the Almighty. If we can honour Mahatma Gandhi by offering honours to his 
photo, why should we not be able to do the same to the Almighty by worshipping His idol ? 
Thomas Carlyle in his Sartar Resartus says : In the symbol proper. there is ever, more or 
less distinctly and directiy same embodiment and révélation of the Infinité. The Infinité is made 
to blcnd with the finite, to stand visible and as it were attainabîe there. By symbols, 
accordingly, is man guided, made happy, made wretched. He every whére finds himself 
encompassed with symbols. The universe is but one vast symbol of God. (p. 260). 

19. ^n^ ^é Çr4 Wm^ W^ ^Sr% ll Tamnhadipa, 

Bhâgavata,lV3iA4, 
21. STHirfn'çr ^R?ï;JîT cT^T^- ^T=5rî:g[^l Sîddhantarahsya, kânka.4. 

22. sTTÇKg:^ 'çrT^gfis:: ^t^# ^^ ^RT: I 

^ f^tiS y ^ Çr^P^r Î^ÏTt^î II Chûndogyopanisad,VlL26. 
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The Gltâ says, '' He, who acteth. placing ail actions in the eternal, 
abandoning attachment is unaffected by sin as a lotus leaf by the waters. 



2 8 



** Whatsoever thoudoest, whatsoever thou eatest, whatsoever thou ofiferest, 
whatsoever thou givest, whatsoever thou doest of austerity, Oh Kaunteya, do 
thou that as an oÊFering unto Me. Thus thou shali be liberated from the bonds 
of actions, yieîding good and evil fruits, thyself harmonised by iho yoga of 
renunciation, thou shalt corne unto Me who set free."^* 

Life^s centre : Sin displaces our life's centre and gives a wrong direction 
to our whole being. Instead of God our own self becomes the centre around 
which everything within us revolves. In order to change this and to make God 
the centre of our life it is necessary to serve Him and to dedicate or ofifcr to 
Him ail our actions, etc. 

Sri Vallabhâcàrya says that, when the seed of dévotion (love) by 
self-renunciation takes root, it grows up by means of non-attachment, hearing 
and singing the glory of the Âlmighty. In order to make the seed strong, it is 
necessary to stay at home, to follow the duties belonging to one's own status 
and station in life, and to love Krsna, and to worship Him with service, 
hearing, etc.^^ 

ê 
Thus when the mind is actually engaged in serving the Almighty, one is to 

hâve recourse to àravam^ klrtana and smarana. éravana means hearing of 

such of the attributes, accounts and narratives of the actions (lilas) of the 

Almighty as are likely to withdraw the mind from worldly matters and fix it 

with Almighty, By hearing thèse, the attributes of the Almighty enter the 

heart through the ears, and having churned sins or vices that lie there, expel 

them through klrtana (singing) by mouth. If this practice is continued for 

some tjme, one's heart becomes purified.^^ The object of Éravana is to 

détermine the power and meaning of the word and sentence which describe the 

Almighty.^ ^ 

The narratives about the Almighty embody accounts of his six attributes, 
namely (I) Aîàvarya (supremacy, omnipotence, omniprésence, etc„) (2) Virya 



23. Gïta.VAÙ. 

24. ibid.aX.21 &2S. 

25. ^mm^ ^ g ^rTqr^^^tïï^Ktcwrg: i 

^STSqTf Wt ¥|%r^fî^Ôr ^l^T ^raWri^fiT: l! Bhaktîvardhanu kârîkas, 1 & 2. 
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(heroism, powers, virility), (3) YaÉas (glory), (4) èrl (plenty, royalty, 
splendeur), (5) Jîîâna (knowledge) and (6) Vaîrâgya (absence of worldly 
desires and appetites). Thèse attributes are capable of effecting salvation and 
are of the nature of bliss.^® 

The narratives of the Almîghty are therefore called kathâmrîa (nectar of 
narratives). This kathâmrîa is real amrta (nectar) for it drives away death. 
It produces vaîrâgya or non-attachment and destroy sins. As the lilas 
(actions) of the Almighty pervade ail worlds, the kaîhâmrta (nector of narra- 
tions) also pervades ail worlds. Though the Almighty perceptibly manifests 
as in avaîâra, and then disappear, but His kathâmrîa remains visible.^ ^ 

Kïrtana or singîng the gîory of the Almighty : Klrtâna means to know or 
to communicate to another the power and meaning of the words referring to 
the Almighty.®^ The glory of the Almighty should be sung after knowing His 
greatness. It should not be sung with a worldly mind. Just as a heap of 
rubbish is carried aw^ay by flood, so are sins and vices destroyed or carried 
away by hearing and singing the glory of the Almighty, ^^ 

The attributes of the Almighty are such as to raise to eminence those who 
sing them. As they are of the nature of power, tbey themselves act without 
the aid of any extraneous motion or action. ^^ 

Smarana : Smarana is remenibering the name of the Almighty. According 
to the doctrine of èuddhâdvaita or Brahmavâda, the names and forms of the 
Almighty are not unreal, for they hâve been made by Himself. 

As the names and forms of the Almighty are of the nature of the Vedas 
and their meaning, they purify ail ; ail expiatory acts are inferior to the 
médiation of the names of the Almighty since they hâve close connection with 
His forms. ^® The word ârl (Laksml) is for the sake of ornamentation prefixed 
to the names of the Almighty.^* Impressions of the attributes of the 
Almighty are made on the heart by remembering His greatness and His 
names. 

ibîd. 

31. 5^ ^^nratcf^ 3T^ ^^ m^ :3î^^^5r^ ïTR^^ l '^'^• 

32. gOTPÇc^ïTrg^S;:^!: f^^î 5=ÏT^^%' I ibid-KrsnalXlà. 

33. ^^^i^T^ÇI'Tr^raT^TÎ^ Çlt^^Tï;! 

34. ^r^T^r^ra ^^^ #t^%^fni## l Subadhînu 
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Nîrodha : The main object of seva (service), Êravana (hearing), kirîana 
(singing) and smarana (remembering) is the attainment of nirodha. Nirodha 
means strong attachment to the Almighty, accompanied by suppression of 
worldiy thoughts.^* There are three stages of nirodha camely, (l) prema, 
(2) asakti and (3) vyasana. 

The three stages of Nirodha: Prema means iove towards the Almigh ty. 
It is engendered by the acquisition of the knowledge of His greatness. When 
this love increases in depth and extent, the love of v^^orldly objects fades av^ay, 
and strong attachment to the Almighty accompanied by oblivion of the 
worldiy objects and desires takes place. This state of the miod is calîed 
Usakti. Vyasana is that state in which the mind becomes completely occupied 
by thoughts about the Almighty, to the absolute exclusion of worldiy thoughts. 
The followers of Vallabha school believe in Râdhâ's bhakti as representing the 
highest dévotion assuming the aspect of \yasana, This is sometimes called 
amaryada bhakti or nirguna bhakti. When the mind is engrossed by the 
attributes of the Almighty, one does not feel any pain or agony arising eut 
of the world or out of séparation from desired objects, but enjoys bliss like the 
Almighty/* 

When the attributes of the Almighty enter the body of the devotee, their 
eJBFect is to produce permanent non-attachment to worldiy objects. Owing to 
contact of bliss arising out of the attributes of the Almighty, one does not 
expérience pain at any time.^^ This state précèdes what is called jïv^nmwÀrr/ 
or salvation in one's own life-time. 

Mukti and Â^raya : The steps next to nîrodha are mnkîi (emancipatiorî) 
and aéraya (dependence). When complète nirodha is attained, one lives in 
Brahman, Such a person obtains émancipation, for the Chândogya Upwisad 
says : One who abides in Brahman obtains immoralîty.®® 

If such a person has not become merged in the Almighty, he has to 
dépend on Him alone for He alone is indestructible and the great destruction 
(mahQpralaya) does not affect Him, This dependence on Him is called 
aâraya. 



35. srq'âïiirççî^'î^^T^r^^rafe: rad^; i 

36. gôins^rî^f^TrmT çr%r g^%R:w: i 

g^î ^î ^^r^5TÎ^ l:# ^rra- ^r%^ ii ibid. kânka, xs, 

38. ttu é^ S^çTêq^^ Il Chandogyopanisad, n.23.L 
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Sera and Bhakti : As the object of sevà (service), Éravona, kirtana and 
smarana, is the sarae, namely, to keep the mind engaged in the Almighty, 
àravana^ kiriana and smarana are considered to be a part of sevâ. As the 
object of bhakti (dévotion) is to îove the Almighty, seva and bhakti are used 
in the same sensé. 

As the root hhaj is used in the sensé of serving, the intelligent use the 
Word seva (service) in the sensé of dévotion (bhakti), which admits of great 
many means.^^ 

According to the doctrine of Pustîmarga^ fruits of ail actions and of 
service are dépendent on the Grâce of the Almighty. When He is pleased with 
the services the following points are generally obtained : — 

(1) The acquisition of supernatural powers. This încltides ail kinds of 
siddhis or miracular powers. 

(2) Snyujya: This means either union or association with the Alnaighty. 

(3) Acquisition of a spiritual body fit to serve the Almighty and to 
carry out his orders in Vaîkuntha and other worlds.^*^ 

The chief characteristics of the Pusîimarga are as foUows : — 

(1) In this mârga, only one God caîled Krsna, Parabrahmâ, Paramàtmâ, 
Purusottama or Bhagavan is loved, served and worshipped. 

(2) In this mârga precedence has not been given to rites and cérémonies 
prescribed by the scriptures, but prominence is given to love and love alone 
towards the Almighty. 

(3) Iq this marga complète faith in the Omnipotence and grâce of the 
Almighty is enjoined. One is not expected to pray for favours. 

(4) The acquisition of means prescribed in the Maryâdamarga are 
productive of trouble and anguish. As the service enjoined by the Pustlmûrga 
is performed with love, with such means as may be had without much trouble, 
it is productive of happiness and trouble.*^ 

(5) In the Pusîimarga, bhakti or dévotion begines with, continues and 
ends in Love suprême. 

(6) In the Maryâdamarga, the Almighty follows the precepts of the 
scriptures in giving fruits. In the Pustinmrga, He is free to bestow any fruits 



39. ^^ f c?r^ I ^r^t %m^ ^R^firr: i 

rTÇTTc^^r l%î SÎttRt W^tTî ^m3?nî?T^ ll Upade&amimâinsâ, p. 95. 

41. ^^^m i^r^'ic^T^rr ^«rr ^^^qr^r^^t i Tatvârthadjpa, 11.229. 
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and He generaliy foîiows the wishes of the devotee who is independent, as m 
the case of Dâmodaralilâ.'^^ 

The Nature of Fusti oï Grâce : The Grâce of the Almighty Krsna is of 
the nature of fa vour. It annihilâtes tbe effect of time, karmas (actions) and 
svabhâm (innate nature)/^ 

The devotee will feel no personal anxiety about his own needs and will 
feel sure that he is under the protection of the Almighty. He will enjoy what 
little the Almighty graciously gives him* 

Superioriîy of the Pustîmûrga over the paîhs of Karma, Jnana etc. : 
(1) Yajnas and other rites mentioned in the scriptures can be efiectiveîy 
performed only when deÉa (place), kâla (time), dravya (materials), mantra 
(formula), kafta (doer), karma (action) thèse six things are obtainable in their 
pure State. As it is impossible to find them in a pure state in this Kali (Iron) 
âge, the Yajnas, etc., do not produce the desired effects. 

(2) The path of knowledge is long, tedious and impracticable in this 
âge, since complète non-attachment (vairagya) which is productive of knowl- 
edge is difficult of attainment. The Glta says : The man full of wisdom 
cometh unto * Me ' at the close of many births.** Besides this one who 
follows the path of knowledge has the danger of incurring egoism. Knowledge 
when acquired makes the mind pure and enables a man to distinguish between 
right and wrong. 

(3) In the paths of karma and knowledge one has to dépend upon his 
own strength. In the Bhaktimarga, owing to self-renunciation, one becomes 
entitled to draw upon the infinité powers of the Almighty. 

(4) Dharma or religion is generaliy divided into two classes, namely, 
(i) that which implîes action and (ii) that which implies inaction. The former 
is calfed Pravrttîmarga and the latter Nîvrttimarga The former consists c»f 
yajnas and other actions. The latter consists of knowledge, penances, 
austerity, etc. Those actions in which materials are required, imply injury to 
others. Those in which penances and austerity are required as in the knowledge 
etc., are injurious to one's own self.** God is the soûl of ail créatures. It 
then follows that, that religion which enjoins unbounded compassion towards 
ail, that which is neither injurious to one self nor to others, and that which 



44. ^ï|*rf ^srPïTîTrTF^ ^rsT^îîi: Trf srq^^ i c^^'^» vii.i9. 
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inculcates intense love for God is the highest and best dharma* No dharma 
other than the Pustimarga or Nirgunabhaktimârga can îay claim to this. 
en Vallabhàcàrya says : To love the Almighty heartily is the only religion of 
ail. There is no other dharma at any other time.*® Thus Vallabhàcàrya 
has shown that Pustimarga or Nirgunabhakti is the naturaî religion of ail 
créatures that it is quite independent of the paths of karma (actions), and 
jmna (knowledge), that upâsana in quite différent from it, that Nirguna bhakti 
(intense love) towards the Almighty is consistent with the doctrine of èiiddâ- 
dvaitavâda, and that it is quite in accordance with the Vedas (including 
Upanisads), Gîta, Brahmasûtras and èrimad Bhagavata, which form the 
Prasthana-catustaya. 

Meaning of the Sâsîras : Vallabhàcàrya says, to acquire Grâce of the 
Almighty by His Nirguna-bhakti is the real meaning of the precepts of 
ail the VedaSy Râmâyana, Mahâbhârata, Pâncarâtra and other éâsîras 
including Tantra êâsîras, This meaning has been graciously determined 
by the Lord for ail times.^^ In the Gita the Lord says : Thou ever 
performing ail actions, taking refuge in Me, by My grâce, obtaineth, the 
eternal, indestructible abode.*® Thinking on Me, thou shalt overcome ail 
obstacles, by My Grâce.*® For this reason Vallabhàcàrya says the three 



46. ;çr%3[r ^¥Tr%?r ^^rîîtîTr gr^rî^Tî i 

N,B, — Vallabhàcàrya has distinguished the PusjJ from the Maryada, In the latter the 
person, the devotee has to follow the dictâtes of Vedas and practise isravana, 
etc.), until he cornes to love the lord, who taking into account his efforts, grants 
him sâyujya (mergence in his bcdy). In the Pusti, however, of course through 
the Devine Grâce — one loves the Lord and practices éravarm, etc., only out of 
love, and not with a view to produce love. The Maryâdamârga is open to the 
maie naembers only of thn flrst three classes, while Pustimarga is open to ail 
without any réservation. It knows no sex, caste, creed or nationalify. (It was 
the cosmopolitan nature of his teachings, that they found favour with Hindus and 
Muhammadans alike). In short, whatever is done by the devotee of the 
Maryâdamârga is done on the strength of the Vedic injunctions and in con 
formity with them, while the devotee of the other faith does everything out of his 
natural love and for the sake of the Lord. 



47. sT^j^s^Tîr^ {^mè^rîqr %^^T^ 



f^OTÎ^T^ ^rH^ g:R^r ^|^ ll TatvârthadXpa, L140. 

48. h^^tïtWtït ^^t *^î«JÎl Tr§?5Tq"ra"5rî i 

49. îTfe^t çr^^i^ iTcarçrrsfr'çrR^q'Rr i md, xviilss. 
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paths, namely, karma^ jnana and bhaktî lead to the acquisition of fruit if 
they are folîowed according to one's qualifications. At présent in this Kali 
âge ail qualifications hâve disappeared. Hence, if Lord Krsna is served 
with love, Kali will give fruit /° 

This path (the Pustimârga or Nirguna bhaktimarga) is said to be the best 
of ail paths, for there is no danger of falling, since the Almighty always 
protects His devotees.^^ 



^rera: ttctït^ ^tfm irt^sr^; ^^m q^r: il im 11,222. 
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V. Swaminathan 

BHÛTA-A WORD EXPRESSING SïMILE 

Wfaile commenting on the Mahâbhâsya passage ^^f|; rrl%î=^^fir?«ï 
[^ r^ g ^^ggqr 'ETTWrî^^ïà' Çr çr^:^:^ which forms a dciicition for samanya 
or universal, Kaiyatâ makes the foîlowing observation on the compound word 
sammyabhûîam : 

^ f î^ Il 

As the Word bhûta m its most well-knowa sensé ' happened * (past passive 
participle of the root bhû) cannot be construed with the other word, natoely, 
samânyU to yield a syntactically related sensé of the sentence, Kaiyata takes 
bhûta in the sence of îva (like). As îva always învolves a comparison 
between two things Kaiyata has to state clearly what the upamana and the 
upameya arc. As the discussion on the nature of Éabda proceeds, in the Bhâsya, 
with the illustration of gauh it is natural to take goîva, (the universal of 
cow) as the upameya and accordîngly samanya in the Bhasya is taken as the 
upamana. This samanya (hère upamana) is the pervading universal (mahâsâmânya) 
or the universal ultimate or the universal par excellence para-sâmanya (in the 
terminology of Nyâya) and it is sattâ or existence- Hère the particular universals 
like gotva^ etc., are compared with the uUimate universal, namely, saîîâ, 
Kaiyata's explanation may be rendered as : The universaliser excellence called 
sattn had been stated as the upamana for the particular universals gotva and 
the like. Sâmânyabhûtam means like samanya. The word bhûta is used in the 
sensé of comparison, just as pîtrbhûta^ i.e., îike the father. 

Nâgeâa, the greatest among the expounders of the Mahâbhâsya in later 
times, questions the sensé in which Kaiyata takes the word bhûta and in hîs 
Uddyota rejects Kaiyata's explanation on the following grounds : 

On the other hand he takes the word bhûta in the sensé of svarupa (own 
form) and explains the passage as : 

Even in the illustration piîrbhûîa, Nâgeéa says that bhûta conveys the idea 
of similarity only through secondary implication Qaksanâ) and that there is no 
authority that could support that bhûta primarily signifies {vâcaka) similarity. 

1* MB. VoL I p» 15, Nirnayasagar édition 1938. 
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Vaidyanâtha in his Châya, a. commentary on Nâge^a's Uddyota endorses 
the opinion of Nagera and adduces further reasons in favour of it. 

The meaning of the word bhûta in samanyabhûîam is of vital importance 
in that the import of the entire passage dépends on it. We are not hère 
engaged in adjudging or assessing the superiority of the one over the other or 
the relative merits of the explanations offered by the two grammarians, We 
want onîy to verify whether Nâgeâa is really correct in saying that Kaiyata has 
no authority to jnstify the meaning he has ascribed to bhûta. 

We may note hère that Dandin, in his KâvyâdarÉa does not mention the 
Word bhûîa in the long list he has drawn of the words expressing simile. We 
cite a few authorities, both ancient and modem in favour of the meaning in 
which Kaiyata has understood the word bhûîa. 

Section 13 of the third chapter of the Nighantu which enumerates words 
and particles expressing simile incJudes bhûta in its very contextual setting. 

^Nft ^^'3 W^^^ î I R^-» VIIL2.40. ' Thou approached like 

a ewe ', ^ 

In the Nirukta chapter 3, section 16, Yàska observes : ^^ ^fgp ^rît^ïTr I 

Bhûtopamâ hère means a simile indicated by the word bhûta (bhûtaSabd^" 
sûciîâ upamâ)^ as in the case of rûpopamâ (mentioned by Yâska in the same 
context). Durga also explains it as : ^ ff^qr ^cTÇTô^îfltrïrr, ^ift ^î 

The RkprâtiÉâkhya^ has taken note of the sandhim bhûto'bhi and Uvata 
in his bhasya quotes the above rk witfaout oJBfering any comment. 

Bhartrhari a very ancient commentator on the Mahnbhâsya to whom 

Kaiyata owes not a little* takes bhûta as expressing a comparison WcfÇT^î 

^<T 3 Tr^I^^i ï^ ^^ évident that Kaiyata has borrowed this explanation from 
Bhartrhari. 

Vâtsyâyanain his Bhasya on the Nyâya-sûtra IV. 1.21 uses bhûta in the 
sensé of comparison and gives the same illustration j^iïrMw/a. 



2. We are at a loss to know how Dr. Lakshman Sarup had translated bhûtopamâ as 
' past-simile ' in his Imiices and Appendices to the Nirukta, p. 221, 

3. Rk. Pr., II. 23. 

^ïTîTînaT: 5r|î qrt ^^ srîflts% ^f^^ii mb- voi.i, p.5. 

5. Mahâbhâsyatlkâ, Vol. I, p. 4, edited by the présent writer and published by the 
B.H.U- 
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Dr. Ganganath Jha gives the meaning as 'lîks' and translates the above 
as, ' just as the father acts for his chiidren so does God also act father-like for 
Hi s créatures ! '" 

Annambhatta in his Uddyotana, a commentary on Kaiyata's Pradipa 
takes thUta in the sensé of iva and his comment on the passage under 
considération is worth noting, 

Even in kâvyas, bhuta is used to express a coraparison. For example the 
Kiratârjurilya has ^^ TSe^TSg^fîr ^Tf^ I Hï, 39. Maîlinàtha's explana- 
tien of bhûîa as a synonym of iva and the citation of the ViÉvakoSa in support 
of it are signiScant. 

The AmarakoSa also gives the meaning as ' same '. 

The foregoing citations make it beyond doubt that bhûta as expressing 
a simile was well known not only in the field of grammar but also in the Vedas, 
Vedic exegesis and severaî other branches ofstudies and that it appeared always 
compounded with the word sîgnifying the upamana. 



6. Poona Oriental Séries, No. 59, p. 423. 

7. Madras Government Oriental Mss. Séries, No. 7, p. 9, 

8. Amara with Ksïrasvâmin's gloss, p* 199, Poona, 1913. 
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DANCE IN ANCIEN! AND MEDIEVAL ANDHRADESA^ 

The twin arts of Music and Dance hâve a hoary antiquity in India. They 
were assigned the stutus of upavedas and considered necessary items in the 
éducation of an individual. Both were being practised in this country from 
time immémorial and imdergoing continuons and many sided development. 
The art of dance is said to hâve been formulated by Brahmâ, the Creater, from 
out of the Vedas—thQ pathya taken from the Rgveda, gita from the Samaveda, 
abhinaya from the Yajurveda and rasa from the Atharvaveda. 

There are several traditions which explain the origin of this gréât art. 
According to one view, found in the Bharata's NaîyaÉastra, the gods 
approached Brahmâ on one occasion and requested him to give them some 
entertainment which would be both Éravya (to be heard) and drÊya (to be 
seen). Then Brahmâ formulated this art and taught it to Bharatâ who taught 
it, in tum, to Kohala, Dattila, Tandu and other sons of his. Thèse sôhs 
of Brahmâ propagated the bhârati, sâttvaïl, and arabhafi vrttis. Pleased with 
their work, Siva is said to hâve demonstrated the kaiÈîkl vrttu The 
BhavaprakaÊanam of ^âradâtanaya contains another tradition. According to it 
Brahmâ, approached Visnu and requested him to suggest to him some agreeable 
diversion from his daily routine of créative activa ty. Visnu referred him to 
àiva, who in turn, called in Nandikeâvara and asked him to teach nâtya to the 
Creator, Having thus learnt this art, Brahmâ initiated Bharata and his disciples 
into ît. Thèse enthusiasts composed two texts and propagated natya in royal 
courts. The Sangïtaraînakara of Sârngadeva mentions another story according 
to which Bharata derived this art from Brahmâ and exhibited it before âiva with 
the aid of the Gandharvas and Apsarasas, Pleased with this, âiva made Tandu 
exhibit tandava and Pârvatî the lâsya part, thus setting the standard for the art. 

The writers oï nâtya texts state that this art is of univers;al benefit and 
that it is a composite of various other arts like sculpture, painting, music and 
make-up and various branches of knowledge like yoga, vyâyâma, psychology, 
philosophy, etc. It is described as the only art which is capable of entertaining 
anybody in any mood. It is systematised imitation of the way of the world — 
lokavrttânukaranam. Exhibitions of dance were always welcome and particularly 
on occasions of festivals, marriages, coronations and digvijayas. 

Several deities of the Hindu panthéon are both described and shown as 
very fond of dancing. î^iva's mandatândava, sandhyatândava and samhara- 
tândavay which are solo performances, are well known. The kâlitândava, 
gauntmdava and umatandava^ performed in conjunction with Devï, are also 
well known. The kâllyadamana and rasalila dances of Krsna are also 
familiarly known. Among minor deities Ganapati, Kumàra, Bhairava, 
Sarasvatï and Kàlï are good dancers. 



1. Summary of the addréss cielîvered by the aùtftor à^ the sémiriar on lC9cSf)iJdi tiance 
held at Hyderabad by the Andhra Pradesh Sangita Nataka Akademi in July, 1959. 
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Many beings, divine, semi-divine and human, are said to hâve propagated 
this art, e.g, Siva, Pârvatï, Visnu, Hanumân, Nârada, Arjuna, Râvana, 
Dattila, Kohala, Mâtanga, Bharata, Rambbâ, Tumburu, Mâtrgupta, 
Nandikeévara, Bindurâja, Râhula, Nânyabhûpâla, Bhojarâja, Paramârdi, 
Some^vara. 

This art which is concerned, in its best form and at the highest leveî, with 
the expression of rasa, is otherwise known as abhinaya. Âbhinaya is of four 
kmA^—saîivika, racîka, angika and ahavya. 

The earliest évidence of the practice of dance in Andhradeéa as an art and 
as a source of entertainment is to be found in the famous Buddhist sculptures 
of Amarâvati and Nâgârjunakonda. One of them depicts a fine group of 
women dancers. One of thèse women shows the praveÉikanrîya standing in 
mandala and shovving the yaiÈûkharecitakaran^i. Another stands in the 
nîidkasîhnna and shows the xyamntakarana, The third stands in the 
ardhamatîalllsthana and shows the skhalhnpasrtakurcna. In another sculpture, 
also depicting brndanrtya, six women dance before a king. They show various 
karanas like chinna, valitoru, apaviddlia, bhujangaucUa and latâvràcika, A third 
sculpture deposits a woman showing the atikrantakanma,^ Sculptures shcwing 
the ëescent of the Bodhisatva represent the devas in various dance poses.® 
Thèse sculptures, belong to the early centuries of the Christian era and the 
fine poses and the skilfal exécution of the sthœmkas and karanas indicate that 
the art must hâve existed for centuries before it could reach that perfection. 

The post-Sâtavâhana period (A.D. 220-1000) witnessed a remarkable 
Brahmanical revival in Andhradesa. Ail the rulers of ail the royal houses of 
this peiiod were ardent dévot ees and zealous patrons and propagators of 
vaidikadharma.* They exploited ail means and used ail média for the promotion 
of Brahmanical revival. Dance served in this period as a very useful and 
impressive means of attracting large numbers of peopie to vaidikadharma. 
The façade of one of the éaiva caves at Mogalrâjapuram, near Bezwada, 
contains a well designed figure of Siva-Natarâja. In the famous saivite temples 
of the Vêngî Calukyan period, found at Drâksârâma and Calukya Bhïmavaram, 
in the East Godavari district, there are rows of dwarfs (Bhûiamâla) depicted in 
various dance poses. ^ Hère and there on piliars we find women shown in fine 
trihhangi poses. 

2. C Sivaramamurthi— /4m<7r£Jvaf7 sculptures, 

3. Cf. Memoirs of the Archaeologîcal Survey of India, No. 54 , PI. XIV-B, XIX-D, 
XXI-A and XXX-A. 

4. Thèse kings styled themselves Paramabrûhmajyas, Paramabhâgavatas and 
ParamamàheÉvaras. Sec my Inscriptions of Andhra Dynasties under Pallavas, 
Sâlankâyanas, Visnukundins and Early kings of Kalinga. 

5. See my Bhlmeivara Temple of Drâksârâma and account of the temples of 
Calukya-Bhïmavaram in Andhra Pradesh, November 1958. 
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The Middle Ages were par excellence the most glorious days in the history 
of dance and music in Ândhradeéa. Thèse arts found great encouragement 
and patronage from two powerfuî agencies dnring this period. Soon after th© 
end of Vëngï Càlukyan rule in A.D- 1076 coastal Andhra was divided into a 
large number of chieftaincies each ruled by a particular family. Thèse chief- 
tains continued the Càlukyan tradition of patronising arts and letters in an 
admirable manner. Very soon thereafter, ail Ândhra was brought into the 
famous Kâkatîya empire whose ruiers were libéral patrons of the fine arts. 
The impérial court of the Kâkatïya monarchs of Warangal set the standard of 
patronage and the varions feudatories and officiais of the empire vied with 
each other in collecting and maintaining artistes of réputation. There was an 
intense religious activity during this period and éaivism, vïra^aivism and 
vaisnavism were propagated by their votaries with great zeal and dévotion. 
Music and dance came in handy for this religious propaganda. The temple 
was another agency that patronised the arts of dance and music during this 
period, The prevalence of continued peace and unprecedented prosperity 
dépendent upon flourishing internai and foreign trade and contemporary 
religious revivalism led to the construction of numerous temples ail over the 
country. Thèse temples were multi-purpose institutions. They not only 
served as centres for the spiritual enlightenement of the people but also as 
cducational centres, piecture gallaries and centres of cultural uplift. Each 
temple had a nâtyamantapa in which dance recitales were held on festive 
occasions, depicting incidents from êaiva and vaisnam mythology. Dance was 
a necessary part of the conduct of daily worship in thèse temples. Inscriptions 
of this period contain numerous instances of libéral endowments made for the 
maintenance of troupes of musicians and dancers in thèse temples. ° In many 
of them, as in the well known temples of Hanumakonda and Pâlampêt,'^ the 
walls and pillars were ornamented with numerous dance sculptures, both 
religious and secular. 

Pratâparudradeva, the last Kâkatïya king of Warangal, patronised a large 
number of scholars and artistes. ^ reputed danseuse, named Mâcaldevî, 
adomed his court® Kumàragiri, the Reddi king of Kondavîdu, was an expert 
in enunciating the NâtyaÉâstra. He maintained at his court a famous artiste, 
named Lakumâdevî and checked, with her help, the texts written by earlier 
scholars like Bharataand Bhoja and himself wrote a work on dance known as the 
Vasantamnya,^ Kâtaya Yêma, his generalissimo, who commented on the three 



6. See Kâkatïya Sancika edited by me, Appendix— inscription No. 31 from 
Malkâpuram — fîrst side Hnes 75-90 and second sîde Unes 52-55. 

7. One band on the adhtsthâna of this temple running on the three sides contains 
numerous sculptures of women in fine dance poses which hâve yet to be carefully studied and 
identified. 

8. Kâk. Sam., p. 97, 

9. Prabhakara Sa.stxi—érhgâraénnâthamu, p. 57. 
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plays of Kâlidâsa, was a keen student of this art. Pedakômati Vêma, another 
ruler of the Reddi kingdom of Kcndaxïdu, was a versatile scholar and his 
Sangltacintamaiù shows his intimate knowledge of the NâtyaÉâsîra. Thèse Reddi 
kings were celebratiiig, at their capital, vasantots-avas on a grand scale cvery 
year. Thèse were very good occasions for the display of scholarship and skill 
in various arts and sciences. ^^ Music and dance were necessary and important 
parts of thèse célébrations and artistes from ail parts of Ândhradeâa gathered 
at Kondavïdu on thèse occasions in order to show their skill and obtain royal 
patronage, scholarly appréciation and popular applause. A Velama ruler of 
the Padmanâyaka kingdom, Rècerla Singamanâyaka, popularly known as 
Sarvajnasinga, was also a great authority on Naîya. Câlukya Vi^vesvara, the 
ruler of the small principality of Elamanci, was another keen student of this 
art.^^ Vennelakanti Sùrana, a poet and scholar, was a fumous exponent of 
the Kohala school of dance and had the title Nûtna-tharatâcârya.^^ l^rîiiâtha, 
the famous Telugu poet of the fifteenth century, who âourished at the courts 
of the Reddi kings of Kondavïdu and Rajahmundry, describes the condition 
of dance during his period.^* It seems that while the Reddi kings worshipped 
âiva, groups of dancers depicted prabandha dances to the accompaniment of 
vûllaki, cakki, kâhala^ vamsa^ dhakka, jharjhari, j'hallarl and other instruments. 
In another place, the poet refers to the exposition of the deÉl and mïïrga schools 
and of lasya, and îandava consisting of sîhârwkas^ mandaJas, caris, karanas, 
afigahârasy recakas, dalanas, vartanas^ Éirobhâvas, caksurbhavas^ and calanas 
shown with the aid of nemerous types of prabandhas according to the schools 
of Dattila, Kohala, Bharata, Mâtanga, Nandikeâvara and others. In yet 
another place, ârînâtha refers to the peranl, gondlj, dandalâsaka, kanduka, 
jakkinî, cîndu^ maîtalli and other deài types and hallisaka, puspagandhika^ 
pracchedana, saindhava, dvimûdhaka, sthita^ pari and other mârga types of dance, 
We are also told that in thèse days numerous ÉÏokas were composed in various 
ragos and their meaning expounded through lasyabhînaya, The nâtya of the 
time consisted of various éléments like mukharasa, saustava, bhâva, dhûkali, 
jhankali, theva, vibhrama^ rekha, etc. The dress of a danceuse consisted of a 
fine dukûla, kancuka, and callada which was tied round the waist. 

Two important works, the Pandiîaradhyacariîramu of Pâlkuriki Somanâtha, 
a biography of the celebrated Éaiva teacher, Mallikârjunapanditâràdhya and 
the N rttaratnâvali of Jâyasenâpati, a technical work on nâtya, throw abundant 
light on the condition of dance in madieval Ândhrade^a. 

The Panditarndhyacaritramu describes, among other principal events in the 
life of the Éaiva teacher, his visit to Ërï^ailam, the famous centre of àaiva 



10. M. $• SBXm2i—History of the Reddi Kingdoms, pp. 354-359. 

11. ?edd3LnsL—Kâvyàlahkâracûdâmani, h 9. 

12. Anna.ysL'—Sddai'akumâracaritramu, VIII. 91. 

13. étïnsitha.—'Kâêikhandamu, I. 56, VL 169, 209 & 404, and Bhîmeévarapurânamu, 
L, p. 22, 
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pilgrimage in the Kurnool district. Incidentaliy, Ihe work gives interesting 
information aboul the way in which batches of pilgrims from varions parts of 
India ascended ihe hili and the nemerous entertaiiiments that were proyided 
for the pilgrims in order to heip them in keeping the night's vigil^* on the 
occasion of the Êivarâtri, In one place, there was an open stage whereon were 
depicted pla>s based upon varions thèmes from Éaiva mythology. In another 
place, there w^ere shadow pïays exhibited showing incidents from the epics and 
purânas. In yet another, there were exhibitions of acrobatie feats. More 
interesting than ail thèse v\ ère dance performances given by reputed artistes. 
While describiug thèse dances, the author mentions karanas, meravalis, gatis 
and a mode known as veddangamu. There were several types of ângika like 
lâgu, panialamu, dhalamu, yadi, tiruvu, bâgu, vahani, sali, payagati^ jagati, 
balmgat I, Qtc. Other items included gatis, îasynbhinaya , karanas, showing of 
the teeth, making faces, movement of the knees, rolling of the wrists, 
moving the chest, eye-movements, depicting addamu^ trikatamu, revolving on 
the toe, showing the movements and gait of the peacock, bee, swan, serpent 
and éléphant. In a section devoted to Bharatarasaprakarona Somanâtha 
enumerates the varions ragas, tâlas, etc., and the différent kinds of musical 
instruments. He then givcs a succinct account of the ângika dance as consist- 
ing of six kinds of vakîra, seven kinds of the bht w, twenty-six kinds of neira, 
six kinds of movements of nUÉïkâ, ten kinds of movements of the ûrotra^ nine 
kinds of movements oïgrua, three kinds of movemei^ts of the chest, five kinds 
of foot-movements, five kinds of ûru^ thirteen kinds of àira, twenty angahâras, 
twenty lïïnakas, seventy-four kinds of drsti, sixty-four kinds of hand-move- 
ments, thirty-two caris, seven bhramaris, one hundred and eight karanas, 
thirty-two dandanas and one hundred kinds oï alankâras. 

The N rttaratnâvali is a valuable work on dance. *^ Its author, Jâya- 
senâpati, was the commander of the éléphant forces of the famous Kâkatïya 
emperor, Ganapatideva (A.D. 1199-1262). He belonged to the ^j^j^a famîly 
of Chieftains who governed a small territory round the island of Divi or Dvïpa 
in the Krishna district. Three brothers of the second génération of this family, 
Jilla, Sûrya and Nârâyana, served the Veinâdu king, Coda IL Of thèse, 
Nârâyana obtained Dvipa as a gift and built a fortress in it. He had four sons, 
Codi, Pinacodi, Bhîma and Malla. Of thèse, Pinacodi begot two daughters, 
Nârama and Përama and three sons, Prthava, Jâyana and Nârâyana. Kâkatïya 
Ganapatideva married Nârama and Përama and took under his care their 
brother, Jâyana, who was then a promising youth.^® He trained him in the 
arts and military science and made him commander of his elephant-forces. 
The emperor was a great scholar of marga and deÉi types of nâtya and he 
encouraged Jâya to study and practice this art. Finding his protège develop- 
ing into an expert on the exposition of the art^ he commanded him to write a 

14. Pandîtârâdhyacaritramu (Ândhra granthamàla édition), pp. 434-442 and 460-463. 

15. From a manuscript copyin my possession. 

16. Ep. Ind. VL, pp. 38-40. 
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book on it. Jâyana composée! the Nrttaraîmvali in obédience to this command. 
The date of the composition of this work is given in the text as the year 4355 
of the Kali Era, corresponding to A.D. 1254 and the cyclic year, Ananda. 
The first adhyaya of this work, named Nartanaviveka, mentions the origin of 
nâtya; the varieties oîabhwayo; the featuTQS oî âhWya, ângika, vâcîka and 
satvika; the important features of nrtta ; the différence between lâfya and 
tândava and the ten lâsyângas. The second adhyaya, entitled Anganirûpana, 
deais with the varieties oî anga, upânga and pratyanga and the sixty-four hasîas. 
The third adhyaya deals with caris, sthânakas, and mandalas. The fourth 
adhyaya, entitled Karaîiângabnraviveka, describes one hundred and eight karanas^ 
thirty-two angahâras and twenty-eight récitas The sixth adhyaya describes 
padas, lâsyângas and gaîis of the deài type. The seventh adhyaya deals with 
prerana, prenkhana, sûdharâsaka, nâtyarâsaka, dandarasaka, gaundali, caîlari, 
cintu, kantuka, bhândika-nrîta, ghatisani-nrita, carana-nartana, bahurûpa, 
kollnta, etc. It then describes the characteristics of the dancers, of the 
sabhâpathi, and of the sabhyas, the construction of the nrîtanmntapa and the 
methods of imparting training in dance. The eighth and the iast adhyaya 
describes seating arrangements, the lay ont of the bmda or dance group and 
the commencement of dance. 

The city and kingdom of Vijayanagara were founded for the avowed 
purpose of preserving the independence of Hinduism and fostering Hindu 
culture. The rulers of this great empire were libéral patrons of arts and 
sciences and literatures and they evinced particular interest in the fine arts. 
Vidyâranya, the inspirer of the revivalist movement which culminated in the 
foundation of Vijayanagara, is said to hâve been the author of a work named 
the Sahgitasâra. Tipparâja, a subordinate of Devarâya II, wrote the 
Tâladipika. Another famous writer Catura Kallinâtha wrote a commentary, 
named the Kalânidhi on the Sangiîaratnâkara, during the reign of king 
Mallikàrjuna. Bandâru Laksmînârâyana, the palace tutor in dance, during the 
time of Krsnadevarâya, composed the Sangitasûryodaya with the chapter on 
dance. Several foreign visitors like Abdur Razak, Paes and Barbadosa, who 
stayed at Vijayanagara and witnessed ail its glories, hâve left vivid accounts of 
the prosperous condition of dance during the Vijayanagara times.^^ The 
temples built during this period, like those at Lepâksi, Tâdipatri and Tirupati 
contain fine spécimen of dance poses, particularly the kollâta dance.^® 

Thus the art of dance had a glorious existence in Àndhrade^a during the 
ancient and médiéval periods. It enjoyed the patronage of princes and people 
alike and became an indispensable part of the life of the community. During 



17. For détails see Dr. V. Raghavan's article iri the Telugusamskrtî volume of the Telugu 
Bhâsâ Samiti, Madras. 

18. I am describing thèse sculptures in détail in my forth-comiag book, Temples 9f 
Ân^hradêÉâ . 
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the halcyon days of the Vijayanagara empire» large numbers of Telugu people 
migrated to South India for varions reasons. Some of them became officiais 
and gênerais of the empire while scholars, poets and artistes settled down in 
the South enjoying the patronage of the ruîers. Afîer the faîl of the empire^ 
the Teïagu Nâyaka rulers of Madura and Tanjavur patronised thèse learned 
men and exponents of fine arts and heîped them to propagate thèse arts widely, 
The music and dance of South ïndia owe a deep dcbt to thèse Telugu settlers 
who played a prominent part in preserving and developing them. The art of 
dance received great encouragement and the Tanjore school is now considered 
its best exponent. In Andhradcéa proper, dance was patronised by varions 
local chiefs and zamindars and kûcipùdi is now the most renowned centre of 
this art. 



F. Yasodadevî 



DIPLOMATIC MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCES IN 
MEDIEVAL ÂNDHRADESA * 

(A.D. 1000— 1500) 

Médiéval Andhradeâa, corresponding to modem Andhra Pradesh played 
not a small, or insignificant roie in India's History. Her political map during 
this half a millennium présents a picturesque mosaic of states, big and small, 
impérial and régional, and of communities some of which were losing their 
glory and fading ont, whereas some others were forging ahead with great vigour 
to lime light. It was a period which witnessed bitter struggles for existence 
and expansion, and most of the states adopted, for thèse two purposes, the 
technique of diplomatie marriage alliances. 

The Câlukyas of Vëngi, the Câlukya-côlas, the Kâkatïyas, the Reddis, 
the Rayas and the Gajapatis were the major powers while a host of subsidiary 
dynasties— the Velanâdu-côdas, the Haihayas, the Kondapadumatis, the 
Kôtas, the Natavâdis, the Maiayas, the Kandravàdis, the Sarônâthas, the 
Câlukyas, the Matsyas, the Silâvaméis, the Yâdavas, the Nâgavamâis, the 
Vaidumbas, the Sâluvas, the Telugu-pallavas, the Telugu-côlas — constituted 
the local powers. Thèse dynasties belonging to différent communities enriched 
the âge by their contributions in abundance in the sphères of politics, 
administration, religion, society, literature, clutrue and aesthetics. Différences 
of castes, and communities were no bar for them for contracting marriage 
alliances, specially as diplomatie devices not only amongst themselves but 
with the Impérial dynasties. 

State craft was a well developed art of Indian polity with diplomacy as an 
essential limb from early times. Refusai of a king to give his daughter in 
marriage to another appears to hâve been the occasion for war often in the 
past. The Mahnbhâraîà^ gives illustrations of diplomatie marriages partic- 
ularly in the case of Krsna and the Pàndavas. Princesses were given in 
marriage to sages in the interests of the states, e.g., Lopâmudra, princess of 
Vâlabhi was married to Agastya. In historical times, the âaisu-nâgas entered 
into diplomatie matrimonial alliances with the Licchavis and the Kosalas. 
The marriage alliance between Chandragupta and Saluekos was a master-stroke 
of diplomacy accredited to Kautilya,^ the King-maker. Similar diplomatie 
alliances brought doser many a dynasty in the Deccan with the North Indian 
powers. In the Sâtavâhana Empire, the Mahâbhôjas, and the Mahârathis 
were connected to the ruling dynasty by marriages. The Iksvâkus had alliances 
with the Sakas of Ujjain and the Cutus of Banavâsi, the Câlukyas with the 



* This paper was submitted to the r>elhi Session of The Indian History Congrsss, 1961. 
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Guptas and the Vâkâtakas with the Impérial Guptas, the Visnukundins, the 
Kadambas and the Bhara^iya family in PadmâvatL The dynasties in Deccan 
amongst themselves and with the southern powers resorted to marital 
diplomatie devices. To cite a few instances, the Kadambas with the Kakutsas, 
Kekayas and the Guptas, theRâstrakiitas with the Pallavas, the Câlukyas of 
Bâdâmi with the Gangas, the Gahgas with the Kadambas, the Câlukyas of 
Vêngi with the Côhs, and the Châlukyas oC Kalyâni with Gangas of Kalihga, 
the princes of Ceylon and the Hôysâlas, had such alliances connected by 
marital ties. 

In médiéval times, the alliances between the Hôysàlas, and the Pândyas 
and the Colas were sealed by dynastie marriages. The Yâdavas by force of 
circumstances had to enter into matrimonial alliances with the Muslims. 
Similarly the Rayas of the Sangarua dynasty had diplomatie marriage alliances 
with the Muslim powers of Deccan-bahmany and Khandesh and the Râja of 
Sangameévar. In Ândhradesa, the inter-wining of the Câlukyas with the 
Colas for générations, fructifîed in the assimilation of the two states into 
Câlukya-côla Empire under Kulottunga I in A.D. 1070,^ the succession of 
Pratâpa Rudra to the Kâkatîya throne in A.D. 12^)6* ; was the conséquence of 
similar forces at work with the différence that Kulottunga I was the founder 
of the Câlukya-côla dynasty which lastcd thus reinvigorated for two centuries 
more, whereas Pratâparudra happened to be the last of the Kâkatîyas. 
Pratàparudra represents the dynasty of the Kâkatîya as well as the Câlukyas 
of Nidadavole, His father was a Câlukya and mother a Kâkatîya princess and 
he should be styled as Châlukya-kâkatiya. The Reddis^ had ties of political 
and dynastie alliances with the Rayas of the Sangama dynasty and the Rayas 
of the Sâluva dynasty had marriage alliances with the Gajapatis. 

Among the subsidiary dynasties, from A.D. 1000 to 1200 the Velanâdu- 
côdas with capital at Dhanadapura were the predominating power, holding 
.almost the entire Ândhra under their sway.*^ Thèse rulers entered into 
diplomatie marriage alliances with the Haihayas of Palnâd, the Giripaéci- 
ma^âsna and the Kotas of Amarâvati. Gonka II gave his daughter Mallama in 
marriage to Alugurâja, of the Haihayas with capital at Gurizala. Con- 
sequently during the civil war in Palnâd, between Nalagâma, the grandson of 
Gonka II and his cousins, Coda lî, son and successor of Gonka II sidcd his 
nephew against his rivais. Gonka II a statesman, by another stroke of 
diplomacy secured the alliance of the Kondapadumatis. He married 
Akkamahâdevî, daughter of Manda III to his son Coda II (A.D. 1163-1180). 
Côda's son by her was Gonka III. Coda II continued his father's diplomatie 

3. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri : The Colas (Second Edition 1955), p, 301. 
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policy and strengthened tlie bonds of unity betvveen the two dynasties by 
marrying Jayamahâdevï^ aiso a Kondapadumati princess to his son Gonka III. 
Jayâmbikâ became the mother ojf Prtlivïévara, the last of the Velanâdus. 
Thèse alliances no doubt secured a measure of safety and protection for the 
Kondapadumatis from the aggression of other powers major or minor. 
Almost towards the close of their régime, the Velanâdus contemplated 
marriage alliances with the Kôtas to win their support against their major foe 
the Kâkatîyas. Coda lî gave his daiighter Sabbamâmbikâ in marriage to 
Bhîman of the Kôtas. 

The Kôtas of Amarâvati, in theinterests of their state effected alliances 
with the Kondapadumatis and the Kandravâdis by marriages. Këta 11^ 
(A.D. îl 82-1234) was the brightest ruler of the Kôtas. He hadfivequeens 
from dijfiferent royal familles. His queen Komarama was the daughter of 
Manda III while her sister Akkamahâdevï was the queen of Coda II of the 
Velanâdus Pârvatï, another queen of Këta H was the daughter of King Pôta 
of Kôna Krndravâdi dynasty where as a third queen Vinjama was the daughter 
of King Malla of Omgéramàrga State and queen Nàgamma was the daughter 
of Kâkata Kêta— evidently the prince of the Kâkatîyas, 

The KôUs of Yenamadala owed allegiance to the Kâkatîyas, from 
A,D. 1218 — the year of the formation of their kîngdom. For, in that year, 
the entire Kôtx Kingdom was divîded inio two with capitaïs at Amarâvati and 
Yenamadala respectively between Bhïma and Rudra Ganipati of the 
Kâkatîyas ligures in the record of partition.® He married Ganapamadevï, 
the eldest daughter of Gr-nipati to his son Bêta (A.D. 1241-51). This was the 
resuit of diplomatie considérations of Gainpati who was in need of an ally to 
further his scheme of conquest of Velanâdus. By this measure the Kôtas of 
Yenamadala came doser to the Kâkatîyas and could dépend on their prop 
as against their foes. It is significant that queen Ganapamadevï mentioned as 
Mahâmandaleévara Ko ta G^nipamadeviyammahgâru ruled the kingdom 
jointly with her husband for a décade and in her own right after his démise in 
A.D. 1251, fora period of 13yearstill A.D. 1264. Chronologysays thatGanapama 
ruled contemporaneously with her father and was still ruling when- her 
renowned younger sister Rudramadevî ascendcd the Kâkatîya throne in A.D. 1260 
as a warrior-queen and styled as Rudradeva Maharaja, Among the Kôtas of 
Tâdikonda, Vennaladevi slias Vcnnamadevï bore the Kôta epithets long — lord 
of Dhânyakataka, lord of Satsahasra and worshipper of the lotus feet of 
Amare^vara. Like the Kôtas, the Natavâdis were drawn into alliances 
of marriage with the Kâkatîyas. " Natavâdi lay as a wedge between the 
Kâkatîya Kingdom andthe east coast"/° and Melâmbikà and Kundâmbikâ, 
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the.queens'of Vakkadimalla Rudra ï (A.D, 1201-1248) were the daugliters of 
King Mâhâdeva of the Kâkatïyas. Thèse alliances attest the statesman-ship of 
the Kâkatïyas as they secured thus a free passage to Velanâdu ; and Buddha 
(A.D. 1157-1201) father of Rudra I elhninated antogonism of the Kâkatïyas and 
befriended them as against the Velanâdu Codas. In his turn Natavâdi Rudra 
married his daughter Bayyalamahâdevi to Këta III of the Kôtas of Amaràvati. 
Thus four-power marriage alliances between the Velanâdu Codas, the Haihayas, 
the Kondapadumatis and the Kôtas and triple alliances between the Velanâdus, 
the Kondapadumatis and Kôtas, the Kâkatïyas, the Kôtas of Yenamadala and 
the Natavâdis ; and the Kôtas of Amaràvati, Kônakandravâdis and the 
Omgërumàrga chiefs appear to hâve been a distinct feature of the âge. 

The Kôna Haihayas of Kônamandala had gone in for diplomatie alliances 
of marriage with the Câlukyas of Nidadavole and Pithapur and the rulers of 
Undi and Chieftains of Pedana. The Câlukyas claimed lunar descent while 
the Undi rulers were of solar lineage. Kôna Mummadi's queen was the 
daughter of Râjâditya ofthe Câlukyas. Odaya Mahâdevî, queen of Bhîma- 
vallabha (A.D. 1254-1300) the joint ruler with Ganapati was the daughter of 
King Indu^ekharacakravarti of Nidadavole.^ ^ Ganapati's wife also Odaya 
Mahâdevî was the daughter of Mahâdevacakravarti of Nidadavole. Laksmï- 
devï, the daughter of Mummadi was the wife of Pedana Râyaparâja. Vallabha's 
queen Âcamàmbâ was the daughter of King Kâma of Unii (West Godavari) 
Candaladevî, daughter of Brahma of the Haihayas of Sagaravisaya was 
given in marriage to Mellapa IP^ of the Câlukyas of Pithapur. This Triple 
alliances of marriage were contracted for doser affinity between the local 
dynasties. 

The Haihayas of Palnâd used diplomatie marriage as a weapon for their 
ends. Their alliances with the Kâlâcuris of Kalyâni, the political successors 
ofthe Câlukyas of Kalyâni, was brought with far reaching conséquences. 
Pedamallideva, the eldest of the royal cousins of Nalagâma married the 
daughter of Râyamurâri Sôvideva,^^ i.e., Someâvara. As the Haihayas of 
Palnaà acknowledged the suzerainty of the western Câlukyas of Kalyâni, this 
become signifîcant proclaiming the supremacy of the Kâlâcuris and allegiance 
of Haihayas. Tn the civil war of Palnâd, conséquent on the preceeding 
diplomatie marriage alliance, the Kâlâcuris sided Pedamallideva, the ruler of 
Macherla'; as^against King Nalagâma^ * who could secure the support of the 
Velanâdus and a host of the local dynasties in Ândhra. Haihaya princesses 
were given in marriage to of the Telugu-côdas of Konidena. For instance 
Srîdevî of the Haihayas was the queen of Nannicôda. 
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The Malayas with| capital »at Mâsâpuri, contractée alliances of raarriage 
with the Kônakandravâdis. Lokama/^ queen of Mala>a Ganapati was the 
daughter of Kôna Bêtarâja. The Kônakaniravâdis entered into similar alliances 
with the Kôtas and the Natavâdis. Pôta i (AD. 1 149-95) gave his daughters in 
marriage to Kêta II of the Kôtas and Durga ÎÏ(A.D. 1104-57) of the Naîa\âd[is. 
The Câlukyas of Pithapur entered into diplomatie alliances with the Gahgas 
and the Haihayas. Ganga, queen of Satyâ^raya, the son of Vijayâditya, was a 
princess of the Ganga family.^^ 

The Câlukyas of Nidadavole had diplomatie marriage alliances with the 
Kâkatïyas. The diplomacy of Mahâdeva was in action vihen he securcd the 
hand of the Kâkatïya princess and heir apparent Rudramadesî for his grand- 
son Vïrabhadra. The relationship between the two statcs— the Câluk>as and 
the Kâkatïyas— was similar to that of the Câlukyas and the Colas in the llth 
Century A.D. Vïrabhadra after wedding Rudramâmbâ, becomc more attached 
to the Kâkatïyas than to the Câlukyas— more a Kâkatïya than a Câlukya, His 
records range from A.D. 1259 to 1266. As Vïrabhadra had no issue by 
Rudrama, he adopted two daughtcrs— Mummadâmbâ and Ruyyàmbâ and 
married the former to his younger brother Mahâde\a îl the ruler of the 
kdngdom of the Vëngi Câlukyas, and the later to Indulû:i Annâmâtya. 
Mummadamma was originally intended to be married to Rudrama in her 
masculine garb^' as Rudradeva by Rëcarla Prasàdïya the Minister of the 
Kâkatiyas. But Rudrama with the consent of Viéves^ara Sivadeiika married her 
to Mahâdeva II, her brother-in-law, Mahâdeva^s daughter by Mummadamma 
namely Odayamahâdevi was married toKôna Ganipatidêva (A.D. 1254-1300). 
His son was the celebrated Pratàparudradeva, the last of the Kâkatïyas. 

The local dynasties in southern Kalihga-the Matsyas, the Gangas and the 
Pallavas 'and the Sâtavàhanas contracted matrimonial alliances amongst 
themselves and with the local powers in Véngi. Some of the rukrs of thèse 
tZltVé^^^^^ of conquest as for as Drâksârâma. Of the Matsyas o 
n^^^^^^^^ i.e., Arjunalïl was the greatest ruler. His aunt, the 

?iârof^^^^^^^ th^mother of Pratâpaganga, the ruler of iantarnâ4^ 

Sis wif sSyamahkdevî was a Ganga princess of Jantarnâ^lu As Arjuna III led 
rnerpfdiS Jantarnâdu by A.D. 1421,- thèse marnages were 

TLTtœZc^^^^^ acts of diplomacy. Queen Smgamadevi the wife of 

xr . TL Td 1327) of the FaUavas of Vïrakûta was a Matsya pnncess and 
Viéveévara (A D. 1327} oi ^n ^^^ ^^^ ^.^^^ ^^^^ 

daughter of Kmg Jayanta. 3;^^^^^^^^^^ ^^,^^^^^ ^':,h ,he éilas of Nandâ- 

inter-related by marriage. ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^,^,^ 

15. 249 of 1935-36. 

16 EL, IV No. 33, p. 228. 

17. KolaniÂdiganapatideva: Sivayogasara. 

U. 318 of 1899, SU. VI. 966. 

19. JAHRS.,Vol.22,p.41. 
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The Nâgavam^is of Nellore had alliances of marriages with tlie Nellore 
foranch of tlie Telugu-côlas. Irumadi Ûnyâdevî,'^^ wifc of Râjarâja Pattai 
Siddharasa, was the daughter of Uraiur-côla identified with Uraga-côla of 
Pandi'ârâdhyacaritra.^^ Bâccaladcvï, elder sister of Surâlvâr Kâttadêvar was 
the wife of Madhxirântaka Pottapi CôIa Siddharasa, i.e , Manumasiddhi II 
(A.D. 1198-1210). In this case, the Nâgas were the feudatorxes and the 
Nellore CôIas, the suzerains. Padinâvalî, the daughter of Côdôdaya of Kandûru 
CôIjs was the queefl of Rudradeva I of the Kâkatïyas.®^ Similarly Jaya of 
Ayya family holding sway after the coastal région in the vicinity of the mouth 
of the Krishna gave his two sistersNâramaandPërama in marriage toGanapati 
about A.D. 1213 and himself was made the Commander-in-Chief of his 
éléphant forces.^ ^ The Vaidumbas had matrimonial alliances with the eastern 
Grngas of Kalinga. Vinayamahâdevï queen of Kâmârnava II and mother of 
Vajrahasta îîl was a Vaidumba princess.^^ The Telugu-côlas of Nellore as 
with the Nâgas had taken princesses in matrimony from the Yâdavaràyas. 
Queen Laksmîdevî, wife of Aîlutikka {A.D. 1249-92), son-in-law of Tikka II 
was the daughter of Vïra Narasingadeva Yâdavarâya.^* The daughter of 
Pottapi marasar was the queen of Ghattideva Yidavarâya. 

Thus in the interests of their states and welfare of their subjects, 
statesmen-kings of several dynasties could unité themselves, though notalways 
for larger ideaîs, submerging for the tin:e being petty différences of caste, 
community, religion and status 



20, JAHRS., VoL 23, p. IB, 

21 PâtorkiSomanitha: ^-^/.^r.-^^^...^Vr. Text, paragraph I, p. 91. 

^2. Indian Ântiquery, Vol. 21 , p. 1 1 . 

23. El , m, pp. 82-93 ; VI, pp. 38-10. 

24. Sewell: H^^^orical Inscriptions of South India, p, €Z 

25. 562 of 1919. ' 
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HINDI VERB INFLEGTION 

0*1. This paper aims at tbe structural analysis of the inflected vcrb 
forms in Hindi. Compound verbal forms and derivationaî suffixes are bcyond 
its scope. Historical aspects of the bases and suffixes hâve also beeo left out. 

0.2. Assumptions : At the outset, ïi is convenient to enlist certain 
assumptions that underlie the présent treatment of the Hindi verb inflection. 

0.21. Every inflected form consists of a base and an infiectional suffix. 

0.22. ** Différent phonemic shapes of a given base appcaring before 
différent suffixes and différent phonemic sh'ape of a given suffix appearing after 
diflPerent bases, are morphème altérants of the same morphème".^ 

0.23. There may be a zéro alternant of a morphème but no morphème 
has zéro as its only alternant. 

0.24. Homophonous forms possessing more than one distinct area of 
meanîng and belonging to correspondingîy différent distribuîional classes,* 
are différent morphèmes. 

0.3. Plan : The paper is divided into three parts. The first part deals 
with the infiectional suffixes. In the second part the verb roots faave been 
classified and analysed. Morphophonemics cornes in the third part. 

1. Infiectional Suffixes: A verb base in Hindi is used without any 
suflSx as an imperative in II, sg.« Hère also zéro suffix cornes in. In other 
functions the verbal bases are followed by some infiectional suffixes. The 
suffixes dénote infinitive, présent participle, contingent past, past participk, 
absolute future, imperative, contingent fuirre and causative. Présent participle 
and past contingent hâve got the same suffix with only a change of contour or 
environment. The différence betvveen imperative and future contingent is that 
the first has a zéro alternant of the siiffix in II, sg. while the second has re . 
Rest of the infiectional suffixes in the list are separate in the use and func ion. 
Thus there are only six separate classes of suffixes : infinitive absolute future, 
présent participle, past participle, imperative and causative. But ^ clas^^^^ 
the suffixes, this Une of division based on functional meamng has not been 
followed. ^ ■ „ 

1 T" A r»i^^h Tanpuase 23 399-418(1947). On morphème alternâtes and 

23.241-2(241). 

2 Eugène A. Naida.i««^««^^.24.4t4-H (1948). 

3 Persons are indicated as : I = First Person. II = Second Person and III = Th.rd 
Person S Zi for singular number and pi. stands for plural nuxnber. 
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1,L Classification of suffixes: Some of the suffixes consist of long 
vowels and some corsonants only. We may indicate the one as {/v/} and 
the other as {/c/}*. 

1.11. {/v/}. 

The members of {/v/} fall into three sub-classes. The suffixes itt 
the first sub-class occur on! y in final position. The suffixes which never 
corne in final position corne in the second sub-class. The members of the 
third sub-cîass are final as well as non-final. 

1 . 1 1 1 . Suffixes only in final position : This set consists of four morphèmes 
{-a} ' masc. sg \ {-e} ' masc. pi.', {i :} ' F. sg.' and {-1 :} ' F. pi.'."* The whole 
set may be symbolised as {NG}.^ Thèse suffixes may corne immediately after 
the verb root or some mediating suffix (s) may corne between the root and the 
{NG}. The environments of tfaeir'occurance may be listed as below : 
(i) V—l'' as in /likh-a/^ ' wrote '. 
(ii) V + {/c/}--1k as in /îikh-t-a/ ' writes '. 
(iii) V -1- {/v/} + {/c/}— u /likh-e-g-a/ ^will Write', 

{a} in thèse examples can be substituted by other members of this 
motpheme-class, i.e., /i:/, /T:/, or /e/. Thèse three environments may be 
denoted by X, Y, Z. The fonction of the root dépends on thèse environments. 
The fanctions in the above environments may be stated as below : 
(i) {NG} in Y and Z == {NG}. 
(îi) {NG}inX = {NTGPa}.^ 

Y esvironment may be Yi and'Yg. The Yi is V -f {-n-}"^^— U, 
and Yais V-f Uol}-\^^ 

ïn Yj morphème {-a} cannot be substituted by /i/, /T/ ând /e/, the 
other members of this class. Again, {-a} is substitutable by another morphème 
{~e} ' oblique sg.', as in /ja-n-a/ ' to go ' and Isn-n-cl ' to go ' (oblique). 

This substitution is not possible in Yg. In Y^ the iïiflectîonal 
process is similar to the declension of Hindi nouns.^^ Thus : 
{NG} in Yi = {-a} 'masc. sg. (non-oblique).' 

{NG} in Ys - {NG}. 

4» /v/ = Voweî phonèmes and /c/ = consonent phonèmes. 

5. masc. = Masculine gender and F. = Féminine gender 

6. {n,} « Number; {G.} = Gender; NG = Number-gender phonème. 

7. V = root or base ; l\t = silence or juncture. 

8. Hyphon dénotes word-boundry. 

^- {Pa} dénotes past tense. Thus {NG Pa.} dénotes number-gender-past tense 
morphème. 

10. {_n-} is infinitive morphème. 

11- {/c/} hère means any morphème consisting of consonant other than /-n/. 

12. For noun declension, see Kellogg, Grammar ofthe Hindi Langmge, p. 95. 

2 
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{NG} can function as past partîcipîe morphème in addition to 
its original function of denoting number and gender. An alternative descrip- 
tion may be by fixing a past participle morphème /ô; beforc {NG} as in présent 
and future tense formations, the tense morphème preceds {NG} as in /jt-î-»; 
'going' and /ja-c-g-a/ 'will go', {-t-} and {-g-} being présent and future 
morphèmes respectively. 

{-ie} is the II honorific imperative which cornes only in final 
position. In this way, it is diflFerent from the other members of {Imp.) class. 

1.112, Suffix which is never final: (a) Addltive Suffixes : The causalivc 
morphème {-a-} does net occur finally. Phonemicaliy this is samc as ,-a/, 
member of {NG}, but accordingly to our assumplion (0 24), they are separate 
morphèmes. The contrast between thèse two is that a as member of NG 
can be substituted by /i:/, /i:/ and /e/, the other members of this class, whilc 
a causative cannot be substituted like this. Causative {-a- • does not shift 
from its position which is immediately after the verbal base while a, of vNG; 
class may or may not corne immediately after the root. In forming the second 
or médiate caiisative it is repeated with the resuit that it is separated from the 
root by itself, Thus the environmcnts of its occurence are as follows : 

^i) .^ {/c/} or {;V,} or both 'CY; as in ,bh.g-a-t-a; 

* causes to run ', and , bh ^g-a-ya/ * caused to run/ 

(il) V + {-a-} îc} or {;V/} or both /CV; as in 

/bh^g-^-va-n-a; ' to cause to drive away. 
The first envirocment makes îhis morphème function as 
immédiate or first causative. In the second environment, the répétition of 
{-a-} is médiate or second causative. 

This causative suffix bas got one more additive varient ^-o- which 
is used only with two roots : v bhi:g- ' to be wet ' and v du : b- ' to bc drowned ' 
as in /bhig-o/, /dub-o/. This allomorph is morphologically conditioncd. 

\b) Repîacires : The causative morphème makes ail the roots 
transitive also. There are certain neuter primitive roots in Hindi with a 
passive sensé. Thèse roots may be made active by repîacive morphèmes. 
Replacives bave double function, îomake the roots causative and active with 
the sensé of human agency. Thèse replacives corne in the ^cau. 1 : cîass 
The second causal forms are formed by usual process of repeating. The 
replacives may be vowel replacives or consonant replacives. 

(i) Vowel Replacives: Thèse hâve two pattems: /¥,-<-¥, ^ 
i e lengthening of the voweî. and changing one long vowel to anothen The 
examples of/V,^V,/ arc givenbdovv: 

l'd<-J : v'k .t- ' to be eut , i ka . t to eut .^ 

v'nik J- ' to corne out \ ^nikaî/ ' to oust . 
/i-^i/: v^kbTc- Uobepulled% ;khl:c/ Mo pulK. 
o^u/ : x/khul- Mobeopened', /khôl/ Mo open . 
/e<-i/ : -N^bik- ' to be sold_% /bec:^* ^ to sell . 

■~ir^t - short vowel aiid \^ ^.^''^^^f^^^^^^ is dealt ^vith bclow in section 3. 
14. The morphophonemic change of /k/ to /c. is aeaii wuu 
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la^^j can be added to mcnosyllabic or dissylabic roots as is 
clear from the above two examples. Rest of the form on îhe above list can 
corne only with monosyllabic roots. Thèse monosyîlabic roots may be 
,VïC/ or ;CViC/. The examples of ICV^CI>ICY^CI hâve been givcn. 
ViC^ >, V2C/ cases are very limited. Examples of siich cases are :— 
/a : ^^/ : v\t- ' to be fiUed ', /a : t/ ' to fill '. 
/Ë<- il : Vl th- ' to be twisted ' /Eth -/ ' to twist '. 
/o-<- u/ : v'urh- ' to be covered» ' /orh-/ ' to cover '. 
The second pattern of replacives is of changing one long vowel to 
the other. The examples are thèse :— 

/o-f-u :/ : Vchu : t- * to be separated '. /chor-/ * to leave '. 

V tu : t- * * to break ' (iatr .), /tor /' ' to break ' (tr.)^ * 

JQ^e- i :/ : Vdi : kh- ' to be seen \ /dekh/ ' to see '. 

(ii) Consonanî Repladve : Only one example is found. The root 

Vr^h- * to îive ' is made active by /kh-^h/ : Vr^^h + /kh-eh/ = /r^kh/ 

*tokeep'. /t-er/ is found in Vjut- and Vjur 'tobebusy' and ' to be 

attached '. Thus this type of consonet replacive is very very rare in Hindi. 

Free variation between the vowel replacive suffixes discussed 
above and the causative {-a-} is also found in certain cases. From VphA s- 
* to be entangled ', /phas/ <^^/ph~sa/ * to entangle ' both the forms are possible. 
In the same way we hâve /met-/ ~ /mita/ from Vmit- * to be destroyed '. 

L113. Suffixes which are final and non-final: The imperative suffixes 
belong to this group. Some of the members of this group dénote person and 
number symbolized as {NP} and ihe rest dénote only number, symbolized as 

{N}. {NP} consists of {-u :}, L sg., and {-o}, IL pL {-e} ' sg. ' and {E} ' pL ', 

corne under {N}. Besides, we hâve /o / pi. I, and III which is used only with 

Vho- as in /ho/ * we may be \ Ail thèse morphèmes occur in the following 
environments : — 

(i) ^J—\ as in /dekh-n :/^« ' let me see '. 

(ii) v— {-g-} + {NG}/u/ as in /dekh-ïï-g-a/ ' (I) will see'. 

In the first environment {NP} or {N} dénote imperative also in 
addition to their original function, while in the second they dénote number - 
person or number only. 

In the first environment the form ordinarily ends in a falling 
tone/4'/. If this is replaced by a rising tone />f/, it will dénote future 

contingent. Thus the modifled environment is V— /4 1/ as in /dekh-ïï :- À / 
' I may see '. 

This modification is not possible with the second environment. 



15. Thèse cases generally illustrate the process of making transitive (tr.) into in+ransitive 
(într.). The tendency of /t/ > /r/ bas been deaît with in section 3. 

16. In thèse examples Uu:} can be replaced by other members of the {NG} or {N} 
and in th« second example {-a} masc. sg. substituted by any member of {ng}. 

4 
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1.12, {/C/}:— Three suffixes {4-}, {-n-} and {-g-} came in this group. 
{-t-} and {-n-} can be inflected diiectly to the root. The third {-g-} cannot 
occur in this position. On the basis of this contrast, we may estaWish two 
types of thèse suffixes. 

1.121. Suffixes which can be added to roots: Thèse suffixes may also 
accommodate {/V/} between the root and themselves. But the mediating 
{/V/} particles or other tban those which must précède {-g-}. Thus the 
contrast is valid. The environments for thèse suffixes are:— 

(î) \^'— {NG} u as in /k,.r-t-a/ ' does ' and ^k ,r-n-a/ ' to do '. 

(ii) v' + {caus. 1}^^ {NG}U as in ;k^r-a-t-a 'causes to do' 

and /k^r-a-n-a/ * to get donc '. 

(iii) V + {caus. l} + {caus. 2}^® {NG}ii as in k^rv-va-n-a/ 

' to cause to be done ' and ik^r-^-va-t-a/ * causes to bc 

done '. 

Apart from thèse common environments for {-t-} and {-m-} there 

is one spécial environment for {-n-} v^here {-t-} cannot occur. {-n-} can 

occur in V— {-e-}^^1i 'oblique sg.' as in /cj-^n-e/ *{in) walking*. 

Aîitt j\l in this environment cornes past position. 

Ordinarily {-t-} dénotes présent participle and {-n-} infinitive bat 
a slîght change in the environment, changes their functions also. If {-t-} is 
folio wed by a rising tone / ^ /, it dénotes past contingent, as in /v^h c^î-^t-a4- / 
* he might corne ! '. In this modified environment {-n-} cannot occur. When 
the infinitive form with {-n-} is utterancs final, it dénotes future imperatîve 
in second person,^^ as in /tum k^l ja-n-a/ *you go tomorrow'. 

1.122. The suffix thaï cannot be added to roots: {-g-}*^ is aîways 
preceded by {Imp.}^^ and followed by {NG}. Causal forms are also possible 
with {-g-}. Thus this suffix has the folios iiig environments:— 

(i) V ' + {împ } {NG} -f . 1k ; as in c^l-u :-g-a ' I will go '- 

(ii) N' + {caus. î}4-{Imp.}— ^ — [NG} 1/ as in /c J-a-u :-g-a/ 
' (I) will cause (him) to waîk '. 

(iii) N' + {caus. 1}+ {caus. 2} + {împ.} {NG;+;ik; as in— 

/c J-^-va-u-g-a/ ' (I) will cause (some body) to cause (him) 
walk '. 
Thns the whole set, [{Imp.} + {-g-}-r{NG}-r l/] shifts to give 
place to {caus.}. 

17. {^Caus. 1} = first causal sufËx. 

18. { Caus. 2} ^ second causal suffix or répétition of icaus. 1 }. 

19. {.e-} should not be confused with {-e-} masc. pi. morphème of {NG} ciass, 
although both of them are phonemically same. , ^ - .. 

20. In other persons the original imperative of {/V/} class may dénote future in^îierative 

also. ... , . , 

21 . Historîcally it îs traced to the skt. root V^TR-' ^^ 2° ' ^^* '^ '^ irrelevant herc. 

22. The imperative suffixes Nvhen précède {-g-} dénote onîy person-number or number 
only, not the sensé of imperative. 
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1.2. Séquences of Inflectional suffixes : From the above analysis, H is 
clear that Hindi inflectional suffixes generally occur in séquence. Thèse 
séquences are either compulsory or optional. 

Î.21. Compulsory ccmbinaîîons : Compulsory séquence means the 
séquence based on the compulsion which is syllabic or structural in nature. 
{/C/} must be folîowed by {/V/}, Thèse following {/V/} suffixes are of {NG} 
ciassJ.e., /-a/, /-e/, /-i:/. {/V/} functions as syllabic to {/C/}. Thus we hâve 
the combination {/CV/} based on syllabic compulsion, as in /ro-t-a/ ' he 
weeps ', 

The structural compulsion for combination of suffixes is seen with 
fg-}. Thismustbeprecededby {Imp.}, ie.,/ u:/, /o/, /e/, /Ê/. No syllabic 
compulsion can be marked with preceding vowel partiales. Thus {-g-} is 
bound by both structural and syllabic compulsions, giving the séquence 

{/VCV/}, as in /likh-u-g-a/"' ' I will write '. 

1 .22. Optional combinaîions : Thèse are the parts of processes by which 
various inflected forms are derived. By répétition of {caus. 1}, we hâve 
s^ond causal form, giving the séquence pattern {/W/} as in /likh-^^-va-n-a/ 
* to cause to be written '. This pattern can be combined to {/V/} representîng 
{NG} which acts as {Pa} also, and {Imp.}. By this we dérive {/VVV/} 
pattern of suffix-sequence, as in /likh-^-va-ya/^"*^ 'got written'. Addition of 
/W/ to /CV/ gives the séquence {/WCV/} as in /likh-;,-va-n-a/ * to get 
written '. /VV/ séquence can also précède /VCV/, Thus we hâve a longer 
sequance {/VVVCV/} as in /likh-^-va-e-g-a/ * (he) will get written '. 



1.3. Summary ; 



Inflectional Suffixes. 
I 



{/V/} 
l 



I 

Past 

partîciple 

(1) 



Imperative 
(2) 



Casuative 



Active 

causal 

(3) 



Pr. 

particîple 
(6) 



II causal 



{/C/} 



Infinitive 
(7) 



Absolute 

future 

(8) 



I causal 

(4) (5) 

Thus the number of the suffixes cornes to eight. 



23. Hère /u7/ is substimtable by ali the members of {imp.} classand /-a/ byall tbe 
members of {NGJ. 

24. Glides are dealt with in tbe morpfaophonemics. 

6 
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2. Verbal Bases : 

2.L Canonical forms of Hindi Roots: In Hindi niosî fauiured 
canonical form of a verbal base is jCYiCj, Tfais form can bc extctided by a 
prefix*^ into /(Vi) CViC/. In some cases the prcfix is of ibe form CV^ . 
Thus we may hâve /(CVi) CViC/. Another extension of ihe samc form i% 
possible by a suffiK^^ /C/. Theextended forni h CV^ CVj |C) The txumim^ 
of short syllabkd verbal bases are Vj CV^ (Cf , (V^KV^ (O or 
/(CVi) CVi (C)/; Thus we may say that the basic canoniciî Icr^n of Hmdi 
root is based on single short syllabic. Thèse bases fctm one cIm. Hère tf c 
afew examples: \/bik- 'to be soid', \'pi-gbj Mo be mc1ted\ \ .t.-k- 
* to be blocked ',. vc^m^-k- ' to shine', \ u-c^-k- ' îo raise onenif', v pi-c-k- 
' to be squeezed \ etc. 

Anotherclassisof the bases with long s>llahic The canomcal 
forms of this class are: /V^ CVsC/, A'aCs C\\C , XV,, CV^ CV, , 
/CV, CVX/. Thèse are derived bases eiîher by ihe pr.^cess ^t-^^i 
'active causal suffix' or by {-a-} first causal .uffx The con^r.^t rf the 
primitive root class with /V^/ and derived root class mh V, m.y be pr^v.d 
on the basis of the number of the possible infiectcd forms. 1 hi. i. J. aa mm 
in the next section. 

Tvvo more canonical forms are C and V,. Th..e ^rc «patate 
classes. Thus we hâve four canonical form classes in Hi-di. 

2.2. Verbal Bases : Inflectim : Most of the HirJi u-rbal ha.cs can h. 
inflectedto the suffixes discussed above. Only a fe. cannut bc .nfleacd to 
the causal suffixes. 

2.21. Rootshanngno causal fonns: The syllabic pattern. of the roots 

which corne under this head are: x .V, , s C ^, .\':,.\\n ail thè 
pattern only Va 'to corne' cornes. This root can be infled.d to ail 

suffixes but causal ones. i, wesent 

//r/nattern represents only tense auxilianes. .h-^i> presem 
v/C/ Pf ^«y Y^P'^^*; , to \^NP^ or {N • class of suffixes, as in 
auxiliary which canbe mflected only to ^NF, or .. . 

/h-û: /'a) am; (L sg.)Jh.o/ '(you) are' (H- pL), >£/ Ms (sg.-and h-t 
'"''^'^' (th-}ispast auxiliary. It is inflected onlyjo (NG> suffix « in 

,..a/.was',/th!er5^^ 

25. Préfixes "f ^^'N^ÏÏ^/S^ctTS ■?hee«n.pie;a« ..^.V . 

/ni-th.r/ 'to be stilled', ^^:^f:t\J^^i^^^^ • .0 be cu.^ • or 
^.1+' /r» -si-i/ 'to sweat', /OA-rAS/ w l^u , 

* to bc arrangée properly '. 

27. ^/VJ - roots consisting of only one long vowel. sXl 
consonant. 
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Thiis x-^/Vg/ and x^jCj are exclusiveîy non-causaL The pattern 
v'/CVg/ is a mixed class. Some of the members of this class can be inflected 
to causal suffixes and some cannot. Two roots can never be formed as causal : 
v'ja- ' to go ' and \'ho- ' to be '. Thèse are intransitive roots. 

2.22. Roots havîng causal forms: There are three causa) suffixes — first 
causal, active causal and second causal. Thèse are represented by {-a-}, 
replacives and {-aa-} or répétition of the first causal. The neuter primitive 
roots hâve ail thèse three suffixes. The roots which are not neuter, take either 
two or oiie of them. 

2.221. Roots havîng three causal forms : The primitive verb root which 
has three additional forms, is neuter or passive with a short syllabic,/Vi/. 
This can be turned into the active form by repIacive/Vg-f-Vi/. Two other 

given beîow : 

' to play '. 

' to cause to play '. 

' to be caused to play '. 

* to beat (oneself) *. 
' to beat something '. 
' to cause to beat '. 
' to rob '. 
' to cause to rob '. 

* to cause to be robbed '. 
This pattern has got basic position amongst roots in the sen&e 

that other roots not having three additional forms may be contrasted to them 
on the basis of missing links. 

Three additional forms are possible only in the root pattern 
V/CViC/. There are very very rare exceptions to this. One exception is 
Vdi : kh-'^® ' to be seen', which has three additional forms as /dekh/ ' to see ', 
/dikh-a/co/dikh-Ja/ ' to show' and /dikh-^-va-/ ' to cause to show'. No 
other exception I hâve corne across. 

2.22. Roots havîng two causal forms : The syllabic structure of thèse 
roots may be : /ViQ, /CViQ, /CV^/, /VgC/ or /CViCViQ. Being active 
roots, thèse need not hâve active suflBx/Va-^Vi/. Therefore, only two forms 
are available. The examples are given below : 

2.221. /VjC/ : Vuth-* to rise ' +{-a-} = /utha/ ' to cause to rise '. 

+ {-aa-} = /uth-^-va/ ' to cause to be 
risen ', 
Vur-* to fly ' + {-a-} = /ur-a/ * to cause to fly ' 

+ {-aa-} = /ur-^-va/ ' to cause to be 
fiown '. 



are first and second causals. The examples a 


Vkhil- 


+ /e-^i/ = 


/khel-/ 




+ /-a-/ ■ = 


/khil-a-/ 




+ /-aa-/ = 


/khil-,-va-/ 


Vt,p- 


+ /a^./ = 


/tap/ 




+ /-a-/ = 


/t.P-a/ 




+ /-aa-/ = 


/t,,p-^-va/ 


Vlut 


+ /u:^u/ = 


/lu : t/ 




+ /-a-/ = 


/lut-a/ 




+ /-aa-/ = 


/lut-,-va/ 



28. One obsolate form is -Vdikh- also in the pattern /CViQ. The use of Vdi : kh- is not 
fîavoured by some educated people who prefer to say /dikh-ai-de-t-a-h-E/ *is seen' or 
/dikh-Ia-i-de-t-a-h-E/. 

8 
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In some cases first causal {-a-} is substituted by active sufEx 
symbolized as/Vg-^Vi/as in /Eth/ ' to twist ' (=.\'Tth--f {Ë^f}). In the samc 
way from .^/^t- - • to be filled ' we faave/at/ ' to fili '. Thèse roots are passive. 
This différence may be shown as : 

Primitive roots Active î causal II causal 

(i) V V X -x' 

(ii) \/ X \^ v 

2.222. /CViC/:— Thèse roots also hâve free variation in I causal 
formation, between {-a-} and {Vg-^Vi} examples of the roots with {-a-} isj^l-a 
from VjJ- 'to burn'. Thisprocess of înflecting \ /CViC with {-a-} is very 
veryrare. Mostofthe roots in this pattern hâve Vj-^-Yi *active\ as in 
/kat/ 'tocut' (=VkAt- *tobecut^ +{a-e>.}); ;phar. 'to tear^ {^s'ph^- 
*to'be torn' -F {a-^^}). The second causal is iisual with {-aa-} as in 
/k^t-A-va/ * to cause to be eut ' and /ph^r-.^-va, * to cause to bc torn \ Thèse 
roots are passive ones. 

2.223. /CVg/:— Thèse roots hâve no free variation between {-a} and 
/Vj-^Vi/ as there is no short syîiabic in the root. ït may be well presumed 
that ail the roots in this pattern are active. The exampîes are given below ;— 

Vpi :- ' to drink ' : /pi-la/ * to cause to drink ' : pil-.v-vâ/ * to cause 
to cause to drink '. 

Vkha- -^to eat' : /khi-la/ ' to feed^: khi-U-va* ' to cause to feed'. 

2.224. /V3C/: — Thèse roots are very rare in Hindi. This pattern aîso 
repres'ents active roots which need not be changed into active by replacive 
yVj^-Vi/. We faave /ot-a/ ' to cause to boil ' and /ot-^-va; ' to cause to be 
boiled' from the root v'ot- ^ to boil'. In the same way we hâve vorh- Uo 
cover (one self)' -f {-a} -/urha/ ' to cover (othars)' and x'orh -h {-aa-} 
= /urli->,-va/ 'to cause to cover (others).' 

2 225 /CViCVX/:— Some of the roots in this pattern are active which 
at€ inflectêd to {-a-}/fifst causal sufflx and some of them arc passive which are 
made active by the replacive ;V,^V,/. But three causal fonns are not 
possible in this pattern. The examples of both the cases are as follows :- 

(ï) Passive Roots {Intransithé) : v nik J- Mo go out^ +{a^.} = 
/nikal/ 'to oust'; v'big.r 'to be spoiled ' ^{a^.} ^.bigaj/ 'to spoil 
Seœnd cansal with {-aa-} is also possible of ail the foims as /mk.l-.-va; to 
get oixsted ' and /big,r-.-va/ ' to get spoiled '. 

(ns Active Roots {Transitive) : Vs.mjh- ^ to understand' + {-a}- 

/smm4/ 'to make understand'. In the same way we hâve 

n hl-a/ 'to canse to wear'. The second causai forms of thèse are 

/s:m:y!-^^^^^ ^^^ /P.h.n--va. Mo cause to 

make (somebody) wear.' 
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2 226 There are certain roots in the pattern /CV,C/, which also hâve 
two causal forms. Thèse roots are not pure primitive roots. The long 
syllabic V,/ represents the activising process, /V.^V,/. Thèse actmsed 
root, hâve îost their primitive counterparts, i.e., they are not m use. The 
evolutioa may be symboîised as: primitive V + /V,^V,/>/CV,C/. Thus 
; V,; js the resuit of activising inflection. The examples are :— 

Vkhi:j- ^tobeannoyed', /khij-a/ ' to annoy ', /khi^-va/ Uo cause 
to annoy \ 

v'sirkh- 'to learn', /sikh-a/ ' to teach', /sikh-^-va/ ^ to cause to 
teach \ 

2.23. Roots havîng only one causal fonn : There are some roots which 
hâve only II causal suffixes. Thèse roots faîl in three syllabic patterns : 
/CV,/, iO/,CI, /CVxCVs/. 

It is cîear from thèse patterns that ail hâve /VJ. Thîs /V,/ is 
respocsible to reduce the nximber of causal forms. In some cases /V^/ 
represents activising process and in some first causatîve. 

2.23L /CVo/:— Roots in this pattern may be divided into two classes : 
First, havÎDg second causal {-aa-} and, second having free variation between 
first and second causal, i.e., {-a-} c\>{-aa-}. The examples are as follows : — 

(i) \ 'kho- ' to lose ', /khu-va/ ' to get Iost '. 

\'cha- ' to thatch % /ch^-va/ ' to get thatched '. 
(ii) v'de- Mogive', /di4a/ co/di-l^-va/ * to cause to be gîven % 

>v'dho- ' to wash% /dhu-la/co/dhu-U-va/ ' to cause to be washed *. 

2.232. /CV5C/:— The free variation is not found between {-a-} and {-aa-} 
in this pattern- Thèse roots hâve only second causal suffix. Thèse examples 
are :— 

Vkhas- ' to cough ' /kh^s-^-va/ ' to cause to cough \ 
v'cu : m- ' to kiss ' /cum- ^-va/ ' to cause to kiss '. 

2.233. /CViCVa/;— The final /V^/ in this pattern is first causativc {-a}. 
Another alternant of {-a-}, /-la-/ can also come as a free variant forxn, The 
fcrilowjng examples will make this clear : 

Vbja-cu/bjja/ ' to tell ' 4-{-aa-} =/b,t,.va/ ^ to cause to be told \ 

form™' '' ^ ''^'''''^^ "'"'''' ^^ '^' '''^' '' transitive, it takes two causal 

10 
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Summary : Inflectîonal classes : Thèse classes maybe detcnniDed on th€ 
basis of the number of suffixes taken by one class. The following UiHc showi 
me inflectional classes of Hindi verbs :— 

Class Sufflx Suffix Suffix Suffis Suffix Suffis 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 



1 

X 

V 

v' 



2 
X 

v' 

! 

\ 



Suffix 
3 
X 
X 
X 

\' 

X 
X 



4 
X 
X 
X 
X 
\ 
X 



5 
X 
X 
X 

\ 
\ 
\ 

\ 



6 

X 
X 

\'' 

\ 

\ 

\ 

s 



Suffix 

7 

X 
X 

\ 
\ 

\ 
s 

N 



Suffis 

a 

X 

X 
V 

\ 

N 
\ 
V 



th- ^\ 

h* ^\ 

a/ M 5 

k.t -7 



Verb classes A and B are tense auxiliaries. Detailed deMznpîiorï ha.^ bo^îî 
given above. Thèse seven classes of bases may be reduccd to fi\c A and B, 
hâve only one sufBx but of différent description. In thc ^m< ^av D mA E 



hâve only one sufBx bnt of différent descriptif. .-^ ^ - 

hâve seven suflSxes. Thèse five may be put like this: Â^tt^-fS— 7 *2, 3. 4. 5. 
6, 7, 8)1=1; A3-[8-7 (1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8]-l ; B^-tg-^? i^ 4 ^S\^^. 
C7(i)=.[8— 1 (4)1=7; Cî(ii)=:[8— î (3)] = 7; D,-[B^2 (3, 4i]-é. ma 
Gs-(8-0) = 8. 

The twofold classification of a verb according îo ils mllwction cI^ks anJ 
its base group, indicated by double symbol such as Ai, eic , ma> Kc caîkd îhc 
inflectional type. 

2.3. Conjugatîon-cîasses : The four canonical form i;!a^^l^ c>îaMi^hcvi 
above (2.1) coïncide with the conjugation-classe^. Il ^^\\\ hc convi-nicnt îo 
give diagrams — freight yards of thèse classes. 

C can bc represented b> the follo^^mg 



2.31. The canonical form 
diagram : — 



S&àt 



iiènm. 






\h%) 



-^-^ 



One starts from left to right. The chamber markcd v.îvm ' coniam. 
+WO roots- (h-> and {th-}. Kext he cornes across a t^o-s^^> choicc, euHer 

. ..™ .u.^K.. a.H ,.t^v im ^NG-v. Choice depead. Mpox^ the in^o rool^. itie 

Then. une Ims^htt ^itn lî. 



lower chamber and pick up {NG}. Choice depc 
first choice is for {h-} and the second for ,ih- 
These bases do not hâve causal infiection. 



2.32. Canonical form / Fs / :— 



SlbAÙ 



E^h^ 









f»imfÂ 




11 



13 
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lî ïs clear from the above diagram that after stem, there is a three-way 

choice. ïf the first choice is had, one goes directly to {NGPa}. The second 

choice îeads to -'n} and {-t-}. Through the chamber of {Imp}, one reaches 

-g-/. Thèse three îead to {NG}, With this conjugation-class, causal suffixes 

cânnot corne. 

This class aiso contains some irregular bases which are not in the form 
V5 , Thèse roots may be /CVg/. This diagram is represented by x in the 
folîowing discussion (only the stem is removed). 

2.33. Bases with short syîlabics : Thèse are primitive roots. They niay 
be active or passive. Passive or neuter primitives hâve three additional causal 
forms and active ones hâve only two additional causal forms. The folîowing 
diagram wili show the process :— 



S&At 



S^ffi 



r 



f-a-} 



X > 



gg-^J 1^ ){.^>[ -^ 





After the stem, there is a two-way choice, either through the upper 
chamber or through the lower chamber. If the stem is neuter or passive both 

îr'''.f" u' ^^^- ^'^'^ ^""''^^ '^^'^'' °°^y lower chamber chôicc is 
possible. After this, we hâve a two-way choice again, either passing through 

enter the pre-fimsh stage, or else passing through the lower chamber and 
pickjng up ,-aa-> second causative before entering the pre-fînish stage N<^t 
we face aao her two-way choice between x and {Imp}. Either of the two 
will put a finish to the inflection. ^^° 

the ïôlt'JllZ T: ;rf/^"^'''^r-- ^^^^^^^-^ to the présent assumption 

siartwehatamixed^îem TJ^nT ? '°°' '' °°' ""^"^^'^' Thus after 
wiU be in the Ta p Ln!S if ;m°;v" "f /"■^'- *^ ^°"^ ^^"^^^''^ 

^^■>--on.seconIcl7.:-:f--:^-^^^^^^^^^ 



S(cAt 




^î-* 




FjhziÀA 



After stem we hâve two choice<î • / a \ ^ 
leads us to the pre-finish stage ofecondcauL'' "^''"'^' ^^^^* choice 
directly Ieads to the same, gi^us o^ on." .^-I' ^"'^ *^' ^^^'^"d choice 
causative we hâve usual two-w y'choice as ^2 zt ' ''™- ^'^^^ ^«<=°"'' 
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sTap^e re^'w^h^^"'^ ^'^^ "^^ ^"'^ '^^^ ^ '^^^ ^'^^^ -'> -^^ P»^-^ 
mo?e th'.; ? ^ ""^^ morphème alternant. Othcr .erbs hav. a ba^ i^uà 

bT^J . '^^ alternant.. One that appears when the base n uscd al.nc t.d 
oetore certain mflectional suffixes, another that appears befare ccrtam .ther 
sumxes and so on. The same is true for suffixes also. This section dcaU wnh 
ucn morphophonemic alternations. It wiU be conveniez lo di^ ide thii .eciion 
mto mflectional suffixes and base morphèmes. 

3.1. Inflecîional suffixes : Thèse are of two types C ànd \ 

3 • 1 L {/C/} :— /-t-/,/-n-/,/-g-/ corne under this head, The first tw<^ co«ïk m 
contact wiih the final phonème of the base. The final conwnanî phancnic ot 
the base preceding {/C/} effects the phonemic shape of ihc luîtn Tlif 
environment of {-g}is /VgV/ in whîch no mutuaî influence i^ pai^^iblr î 
and /-n-/ undergo the same alternations whcn thcy appcar a! îcr ihc bâ^t. 
ending in consonats. Thèse alternations may be statcd d> beluw 

{-t-} = /.t/,/Et/,/-t./. 

When the morphème {-t-} is infîected to the conv* nàit^fnu! Kji<^ ïhc 
phonemic shape ofit becomes /-^t-/. The insertcd \ov^c^ i^ q.nc pr >nou-cf 1 
when the morphème précèdes, % a$ m Iikb.t«p t)\ \ v^rurt. But 
generally {-t-} is foîlowed by {NG> i.e.. -j , -^ -^ î ^ ^^liJi .4^ th v-*^! 
is either very much weakened or lost. In JciUiv tn .r » i:ru* 1 M'^^rl 
release preceding /-t-; is he.ird. Ttic en\ln:»:vnj r-v f-r 'î>>i^J r ^jt"*. ac 
as follows: — 

(a) When the final phonerr.e is t or th .i> m k î. ! j " i^ ( uî 

(6) when the final phonème of the bj^c ï> ilup r >^ rh a^ m ! r * 1 

* fights ',/b^rh-;,t-a/ ' moves forward/ 

(c) When tbe bases end in affricate>. as m b.i',1-4 i% vaw4 àù^ 
/bich-^t-a/ ' is spread \ etc. ; and 

(J) when the final phonème of the baie ïs a<piraîcd .î^ra^iû fiàh J» 

* he writes/ /Et/ is used when the verbal base cikI;. m h ^1» m ri h tîi 

* lives '. /-t-/ is used elsewhere. 

In the manner of {-t-}, {-n-} also bas goî the ^amc tspc. . f iî!.>wri>hi 
UnIJEnI, and/n/which occur in the same enureimicnt^ ^ha. âîlowrf^* of 
{«t-} occur. 

3 12 l/V/} :-Tbe particlcs of V ;^rc a. i .. 1 1 t o k T>c 
final consonant phonème of the verbal bas. dues lun c.u.c an. .lrcr..iK.m 10 

/v/>/0/. 
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3.121. Glidîng: Glides are two [y] and [w] wliich occur between certain 
final vowels of the verb bases and the {/V/}. The circumstances for [y] glide 
are given below : 

{a) Before /-a/, this ^iéc is quite distinct, 
/a— a/: [g^-ya]'went'. 
/a— a/ : [a- ya] * came '. 
/i —a/ : [pi- ya] ' drank ', [di-ya]^ ^ ' gave \ 
/o— a/ : [so-ya] ' slept '. 

{b) Before /i : /, /o/ and /e/, the glide is not se pronounced. 
/a— e / : [g^ -ye ] ' went ' (masc. pi ). 
/a—- e / : [a -ye ] ' came ' „ 



(Fv 



/i^e 




[pi -ye ] ' drank ' 


/o— e 




[kho-ye ] ' lost ' 


/A~i: 




[gA -yi : ] ' went ' ( 


/a-i: 




[a -yi : ] * came ' 


/o-i: 




[ro -yi : ] ^ wept ' 


/i~o 




[pi -yo ] ' drink ! ' 



In the examples of{b), free variation between [ye] « /e/ and [yi • ] « / j- 
may be found in colloquial Hindi. In the last example /i_o/, the glide is due 

sibleforthe [y] ghde. The situations /o-e/, /o-i :/ are applicable to ail Ihe 
roots ending ,n -o/ but Vho is the exception to Ihis as the final /-o/ in this 
root bccomes /u/. In that case [w] glide, instead of [y], appears. 

[w] glide is in the atmosphère of back vowel /u/. No Hindi root ends in 
u, but tfae roots endmg in /-o/ change the final phonème into /u/ Th^s 
/o/ >/u/ makes this glide possible. The Vho- has thîs glided sX : 
vho- > hu- + {-a}=[hu-wà] 'became'. 

inflecied to {i> ^°'' '^'^"^ ^°^^ ^^^^^ ^'^'^^ being 

thccSj^L/is/i!://''' i»«l>e^exan,plesbecoo,e /i/ before the /-a/ suffix. Thereforo 
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[w] glide in the above circumstances is not very distinct. This glide has 
/^-a/ environœent also. The causative {-a-} when repeated to give second 
causal form to the base, is shortened to IJ and the following /-a/ is glided 
[-wa] as in /b^n-^-va/ ' to get constructed '. 

In certain cases [w] and [y] are in free variation. Some times they are m 
free variation with zéro. Thèse free variations are observed with /-e/ ot 
{Imp.} class. The examples are : — 

{-e} « [we] co [ye] ~ /e/ ~ /i/ : Ua-We « ye « e " i] ' he may go '. 

{Ë} « [wE] co [yÊ] co jËI c» /ï/ : Oa-wÊ eu yË « E co 1] ' they may go '. 

In the same way roots ending in /i, a, o/ also face the same séries of free 
variations The glided allomorphs are giving way to the tendency towards 
nsing the simple forms. 

We may summarise about the glided allomorphs in this way : pa^t participle 
morphèmes hâve got the glided forms: {-a}=/-a/, [ya]; {-e}-/-f/, lyd; 
-r-i:}=/i:/,ryi:l. (Circumstances and examples are given above). Causative 
.{:.a-}=/.a-/, [Wa] ; imperative {II. pi.) {-o-} = ;-o/, [Wo] ; Jmperative (III. sg^and 
pi.) has thèse free variations : {-e} = [We] ^ [yd " , i/ ; {E} = [wÈ] -= [yE] co / 1 /. 

3.122. Alternation due io the final amsonant of the root: When the 
second causative suffix /.va/ of {-aa-} class is added to the verbal bases endmg 
in /p/ and /b/, we hâve an additional alloraorph of causative {-a-}, /ba/. irrom 
Vch.p- 'to be printed' we hâve /ch,b-.-ba-na/ ' to cause to be printed 
instead of /ch^p-^-va-n-a/. In the same way, from vd b- we hâve 
/d.b-ba-n-a/ ' to cause to be pressed'. This /ba/ allomorph of the causative 
sufiBx is due to the final /p/ or /b/ of the root. 

3. 123. Inserting ofa mn-syllabic before {IVj} :— 

(i) /1/+ {-a-} •— There is one more allomorph of causative will be inserted 
m before it This /-la-/ is morphologically conditioned as it is peculiarly 
added to some verb bases ending in vowels. It cannot be said automatic 
because to some roots of the same canonical forms, this allomorph cannot be 
added. We can do well to give a list of the roots with which this allomorph 
occurs ; — 

Vkha- 'toeat' : /khi-la/ 'tofeed'. 

Vpi:- 'todrink': /pi-la-/ ' to cause to drink '. 

Vdho- 'towash': /dhu-la/ ' to cause to wash '. 

Vro- 'toweep': /ru-la/ ' to cause to weep '. 

Vk> 'tosay' : /kEh-la/ ' to cause to say '. 

Vde- 'togive' : /di-la/ ' to cause to give '. 
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(iî) /j/+{-ie} == tjiye]:— The hoBorific imperative {-ie} has got one 
allomorph with inserted /j/ before it. /-jie/ is used with certain roots. The 
following examples hâve this allomorph :— 

v'pi : - /pi:-jie/ ' please drink '. 

xMe- /di:-jie/ ' please give '. 

\- le- /li:-jie/ ' please take '. 

.\ k^r- /ki:-jie/ * please do '. 

Vho- /hu>jie/ ' please be '. 

From the above examples it is clear that in most of the cases the root or 
its allomorph appearing before /-jie/ end in /i :/. Vho- is an exception to this 
observation. 

3.2. Base Morphèmes : There are nine types of morphemic alternations 
between base alternants of Hindi verbs. Thèse types may be characterized as 
follows : 

3.21. Type {i)—Alternatîon between two différent syllabics: This type 
is based on shortening of a long vowel before causal suffix.^° The examples 
given below are classified according to the canonical structure of the verb 
bases. 

3. 211. /CVJ:— 

M / ~ ^"^ /a/ v'cha- : /ch^^-va-n-a/ ' to cause to be thatched '. 

/a / ~ / i/ Vkha- : /khi-la-n-a/ ' to feed \ 

/i :/ eu / i/ Vpi : - : /pi-la-ii-a/ * to cause to drink '. 

/o / ~ /u/ Vso - : /su-la-n-a/ ' to cause to sleep '. 

a/co/^/ is commonly found. /a/cv^/i/ is occasional. Thèse are the 
altercations before causative suffixes, but /i :/ ~/i/ is found before past participle 
suflSx {-a} and other members of the class as in /pi-a/ 'drank', /di-a /'gave'. 

3.212. /CVaC/:~ 

/a I^IJ ' Vbhag - ' to run ' /bh^g-a-n-a/ * to cause to run '. 

/i :/ cv> / 1/ : Vji: t - ' to win ' /jit-a-n-a/ ^to cause to win '. 

/u:/ cv /u/ : Vghu : m- * to go round ' /ghum-a-n-a/ ' te tum arocini'. 

/e / cx> / i/ : Vdekh - * to see ' /dikh-à-n-a/ ' to blow '. 

IE Icojil : VbEth - ' to sit ' /bith-a-n-a/ ' to cause to sit '. 

/o /~/u/ : Vrop - * to pla^f. ' /rup-^-va-n-a/ * to cause to plant '. 

3.22. Type (z7)— This type belongs to the alternation between a syllabic 
with one following non-syllabic and a difiFerent syllabic with or without a 
following non-syllabic (VC~VorVC). /^r/~/i/: vk^r- 'to do' /ki-a/^did'; 
/adh/co/an/: Vbadh- • to tie' /ban-t-a/ ' (he) ties ', 

30. Kellogg observes : " Monosyllabic roots containÎDg a long vowel, shorten that 
vowel before the causai and second causal affixes." Grammar bfthe Hindi Language, p. 254 

31. Hère this symbol oo means ' in alternation with '. 

16 
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3.23. Type (iJO-Alternation between the présence and the absence of a 
non-syllabic (C«0) is also found. 

/h/ ~ /e/ : v'r.h ' to li\e ', /r^-kh/ ' to put '. 

ItJ is used before /kh-<-h/. , , ,. , 

/t/ ~ /e/: V jut- ' to be busy at ', /ju-r/ ' to be horded '. We hâve /ju-/ 
before /r-^t/. 

3.24. Type Ov)-Altemation between one non-syl!abic and another 
non-syllabic may be marked in many cases. 

/ 1 / ~ / r / before (i) /a^. / = /phar-/ ' to tear ' from v ph.t- 

(ii) /o^« :/ : /Phor-/ ' to break ' from x phu : t- 
/k / W c / : Vbik- ' to be sold ' /bec/ ' to selF, ^^ ^^^. ^_ 

/g/«/gh/:VgJ- 'tobemelted' /pi-gh J/ , after the prefix^_ ^_ 

M/Wt/:Vku:d. <toJu.p' '^-^"^-^ ' ^^^S^/e ,.->. 

WWt/:Vsadà- 'to support' sat-t-a, '-PP^J^^ ,.^.,, 

/g/Wk/:s'bhag- 'toru.' ^^^'^"^'^ ' '"'^Sbefore (-t->. 

/gh/~/k/:ssù:gh- 'tosmeir su:g-t-a > .melh ,^^^^ __^_._ 

/jW«/s/:sX.Jh-tounderstand' s.m.s-t-a " -ders^nds %_^__ 

^ 05 Tvpe {v>-Under this type cornes the alternation between the 
3.25. T>/>e (v) tm non-syllabics. This may be 

initial and final non-syllabics uitn m ^^ _^ ^ ^^_^_ ^ ^^ ^^ broken'. 

symbolized as ;Ci (.^ ~ «-s ■ - ■ s- 

/ter/ ' to break ', before o^u. . 

£; .^^ '^ Xfcar.£^^n:lV of «.. fir. causa, .a-;, ha, .M, 

f Ac H/»«û Language, p. 12. 

17 
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3.27, Type (vz7)— Altemation between one phonemic séquence with 
another may be symbolised as— 

/CVxC/~/C . . . C/ and /CViCViC/œ/CVaC . . . C/. 

/k^t/~/k . . . t/before/a-^^/as in/kat/ * to eut' from Vk^t * to be 
eut '. 

/big^r. cu/big . . . r/ before Isi-^r-J as in /big-a-r/ ' to spoil ' from Vbig^r- 
* to be spoiled '. 

3.28. Type (v//7)— We also get alternation among three différent syllabic 
and zéro. This may be cannonized as /V-V-V-0/. 

/e/ ~/i : / co/i/ a>/0/_v'de-/di:-jie/ ' please give ' ; /di-a / ' gave ' and 
/d-c/ ^ give ! ' ; vle-/li : jie/ ' please take ' /li-a/ ' took ' and /i-o/ ' take '. 

/o/cu/u:/cu/u/cu/0/—vho-/Iiu:-jie/ ^please be', /hu-a/ 'became' /h-u/ 
'am/ 

3*29. Type (ix) Supplet ion— Alternation between two phonemic shapes is 
also found that bave no phonème in common. Vja- * to go ' has a supplétive 
altemation with /g^-/ which occurs before past participle suffix {-a}, etc., as 
/gA-a/ [gA-ya] ' (he) went/ This is an isolated form which has the high wa ter- 
mark of irregularity. 
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J. Swryanarayana 



PRIMARY DERIVATIVES IN TELUGU WITH REFERENCE 
TO TIKKANA'S USAGE * 

Traditional gramraarians in Telugu rccogniscd a fcvv derivative suffixes: 

primary {krdantas) aud secondary {îaddhit'ântas\ Cinnaya Suri (1S06-1862), 

the author of the Balavyâkaranam (BVj which is coDsidered to be the 

descriptive graramar of the Classical Telugu, particulariy of the Telugu 

Mahâbharata (MB) devoted a separate ch.-i'pter for each of the primary and 

the secondary derivative suffixes. The Telugu Mahûbharata was written by 

Ihree poels namdy, Nannaya (llth century), Tikkana (i3th century) and 

Errana (I4th century) who are known as Kavîîruya ard it repicsents from the 

point of View of time, the literary Telugu of ihrcc centuries BV is considered 

to be an authontative grammar of the literary Telugu of the modem times 

also. la a way it is Ihe Bible for the protoganists of the literary Telugu in 

Andhra. An attempt is made in this paper (1) to examine the list of primary 

suffixes in BV and (2) to explain their inadequacy to explain ail the forms 

found in Tikkana who wrote the greater part (fifieen eut of eighteen parvas 

beginning with Virâta) of the MB 

The following primary suffixes aie given in BV and they number 24, 
of which 12 are monosyllabic, one trisyllabic, and the reinainiiig 11 are 
disyllabic :— 

Sériai c ^ Frequency Examples from Tikkana ; ihose given in 

No. Suffix. -^ Tikkana, parenîhesis are from BV 

1^ ^Jca 194 ahigu ' to become angry ' > aluka 

mUgîi nogather' > mUka 

2. ^ta 86 céyii 'todo' > cëta 

(the symbol ~ indicatei precons 5natal 
nasal in old Telugu which is phoret- 
ically zéro). 

3^ ,ta 8 adu ^toplay' > â/a 

4^ ^tu 74 padu Mo fall down ' > jatu 

poducu 'tospear' > pôtn 

5^ ^ta 3 avidincîi ' to yawn ' > amlinta 

6, ^pu 151 kûcu Moprotect' > kâpu 

peucu ' to grow ' > pempu 

7^ .vw 67 caccu Mo die ' > câm 

puttu 'tobeborn* > putjuvu 

3 endu ' to dry ' > enda 



8. -a 



* Read in the 22nd Session of AU ïndia Oriental Conférence held at Gauhati. January 
1965. 

1 
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Sériai 
No. 


Suffix. j 


Frequency 
\n Tikkana 


Exa 


mplesfrom Tikkana ; tnose given m 
parenîhesis are from BV 


9. 


'du 


6 


mayu 


' to become soiled > 


mâpndu 


10. 


-u 


42 


pogadu 


' to praise ' 


> 


pogadu 








puttu 


* to born ' 


> 


puttu 


IL 


-vi 


1 


ianiyu 


* to be satisfied ' 


> 


tanivi 


12. 


4 




(cêyu 


Mo do ' 


> 


cêyi) 


13. 


-imî 


125 


kahigu 


' to possess ' 


> 


kalimi 








talucu 


' to bear ' 


> 


tnïimi 


14. 


-ktiva 


31 


vêgu 


* to dawn ' 


> 


vêkuva 


15. 


"pamu 




{tîrugu 


' to wander ' 


> 


tiripamu) 


16. 


-îka 


20 


kôni 


' to désire ' 


> 


kôrika 








aggola 


* to be in abun- 
dance ' 


> 


aggalika 


17. 


-badi 


1 


paluku 


* to speak ' 


> 


palukubadi 


18. 


-gada 


9 


manu 


' to live ' 


> 


manugada 


19. 


'iki 


181 


imdii 


Mo be' 


> 


unîki 








kôru 


* to wish ' 


> 


kôrîki 


20. 


-vadi 


1 


îëcu 


* to get lip ' 


> 


lëvadi 


21. 


-avu 




{nagu 


' to laugh ' 


> 


nagavu) 


22. 


-kalî 




[kanu 


* to see ' 


> 


kanukuli) 


23. 


-ana 


1 


mannu 


' endure ' 


> 


mannana 


24. 


-akamu 


5 


vandu 


Mo cook' 


> 


vantakamu 



BV explains the dérivation of the forms in relation to the différent 
suffixes by means of morphophonemic rules. Ihe technique of dérivation ia 
BV indeed excels any of the other Telugu grammars and one may say that it 
parellels in its technique to that of Pânini. However, a close scrutiny of 
Tikkana's usage makes one to assume that BV is cot adéquate to explain ail 
the forms in Tikkana nor does it record ail the primary suffixes found in 
Tikkana's usage. I find 17 primary sufflxed in Tikkana's usage which are not 
attcsted in BV. They are the following with îheir derived forms. 



Sériai c. ^ 



1. ^arî 

2. -arî 

3. -vû 



Usage, 

nêrupari < nërupu * to teach ' 
cupari < cûpu * to show ' 
teguva < tegu ' to venture ' 

2 



Frequency 

lofâi. 'rot?i. 

2 2 

3 3 
2 2 
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Sériai 
No. 


Suffix. 




Usage. 


Sub* 
toiaL 


Tttat. 


4. 


'kôlu 


eîtikôhi 


< etîu 


'toattack' 


... 2 






... 


vidukoJu 


< vîdu 


' to separate ' 










îecdkôlu 


< teccu 


* io bring ' 










pettîkdlu 


< pettu 


' to place " 


l 






... 


meyikôlu 


< meyi 


' to agrée ' 


1 








kacikôlu 


< kacu 


* to watch ' 


.. 2 








teccukôlu 


< teccu 


* to bring ' 










kaikôlu 


< kal 


' to receive ' 




il 


5. 


-amu 


tagulamu 


< iaguiu 


* to get in touch * 




1 


6. 


•idi 


ceyidi 


< ceyu 


' to do ' 










ceydî 


< „ 


11 




5 


7, 


-kada 


pùkada 


< fÔVU 


* to go ' 








^-. 


miukadj 


< nilu 


* lo staod ' 




2 


8. 


-mara 


vidmnara 


< \idu 


' to abandon ' 




4m 


9. 


-adamu 


keradamu 


< kêru 


* to shout ' 


I 






... 


càvadamii 


< câvu 


' to die * 


î 








mûradamu 


[ < mûrit 


' to excel " 


I 


3 


10. 


-gï 


m 


< icclîu 


' to gi%e ' 


... 27 




11. 


-vi 


ivi 


< ,, 


m 


2 


29 


12. 


-ara 


madaîa 


< madach 


i * to fold ' 


1 


l 


13. 


-atamu 


sakatamu 


< saku 


* lo bring up ' 




l 


14. 


"itamu 


pôritamu 


< fôru 


* to quarrer 


3 


3 


15. 


4ta 


pogadita 


< pogadu * to praise ' 








... 


pogadta 


< 


St 




6 


16. 


-api 


terapi 


< îeravu 


* to cpen ' 




î 


17. 


-tamu 


Yâtanni 


< valu 


' to lean ' 


î 


1 



On the basis of the above examples it may easily be a-umcd ihat BV 
Hop, not account for a good number of forms which roay \k der.^cd from 
fheTr ve bïbasi It seems also impossible to includc the abo^e forn-s ,n .„y 
n^ the Ust classes mentioned in BV. What would be the reason for th.s 
of .t^^^'f^ BV is hard to guess. For examplc the form Igi ïxomiccu 
To'X occ'I 27 t mes in mkana's usage but BV does not aa:aunt foMt^ 
The forms with suffix k^ occur II times. BV has overlooked n The 
r4c-aTm«~«.«misthemostcommonsufiixaddedtothc verbal bases. Wc 
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find its occuraiice tliree times ia Tikkana. it is interesting to note that 
a référence to this suffix is found in thc Vikriinvêka (VV) a îelugu grammar 
written in Sanskrit by Adharvana (i3th century) as follows : — 

Pratikrîyam adûntatvam pratitam (natu giyate) (VV, Ajanta—9%) ' that 
cvery word takes the suflSx adam is vcry common '. May be that BV did net 
include this suffix — adam in its considération to the opinion expressed in VV. 

The Fraudhavyâkararia (PY) of Bhùjanapalli Sïtârâmâcâryulu (1827-1891) 
which was written to supplément BV in its description of classical Telugu, 
also fails to explain the above forms found in Tikkana*. A descriptive 
grammar of Tikkana's usage which has not been donc so far will certainly 
reveal much more of the omissions, if not the inadequacy of BV and PV in 
their analysis of laoguage of MB. 



APPENDIX. 

Référence to the derivatives (primary) found in Tikkana's usage but not 
attested in BV. 



L 



4. 



-an 



-art 



-va 



'kôîu 



5, 



-amu 



nerpari 


éànti 


1—284 


... 


Dtona 


5—243 


cûpari 


Virât a 


1— 82 


cûpara 


èalya 


... 2-248 


... 


Éalya 


2-256 


îeguva 


Virât a 


3—111 


... 


Bhisma 


3—283 


etîikôlu 


Udyoga 


2-131 


... 


Virâfa 


5— 64 


xtdukôlu 


Udyoga 


1—257 


... 


Vîrâta 


1— 57 


kacikëlu 


Udyoga 


1—348 


teccikôîu 


èânti 


2—414 


pettlkôlu 


o 


3— 22 


meyikôîu 


Virâta 


2—274 


kacîkôl(u) 


Drona 


4—166 


... 


Êalya 


2—376 


kaikôJ(u) 


Éânti 


2—410 


teccukôl(u) ... 


éalya 


2— 62 


îagulamu 


Virâta 


2—253 


... 


f> 


2—261 



4 
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6. 


4di 


ceyîdi 


AnuÉâsanika ... 


î-^ 91 

î^ 24 


7. 
8. 


'kada 
-mara 


ceydi 

pdkada 
yîdumara 


Sîrl 

Drona 
Virata 


2-Î2Î 

2-^315 

2^315 


9. 
10. 


-adamu .. 


këradamu 
càvadamu 


UJyoga 
Éânti 


1-^-353 

3 ■ eî 






... 


>« 


2 ■^}^*2 
2 }^ 






... 




i m 






... 


,» 


* :*4 

: 2M 






... 




1 V " 

5 l^ï 






... 




5... i^' 






• w • 


** 


1 .. f#' 
! 






... 




4 ^3 






... 


'' 


; ^ 






... 


Jfïi4i4i*«^^*2 


4^-.^ Il 
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H. 


-vi 


-ivi 


Karna 


2— 33 






ivulu 


Ânuéasanika . 


2—405 


12. 


-ata 


madata 


99 


4-107 


13, 


atamu 


sakatamu 


Virât a 


1—298 


14. 


-itamu ... 


pôritambu 


Udyôga 


1—164 




î! 


pôritamu 


33 

ÂnuSdsanika . 


4- 3 
5—291 


15. 


'ita 


pogadita 


Udyoga 


2- 67 




'ta 


pogadta 


Bhisma 
Drona 


.. -1— 27 
2— 45 






... 


Èanû 


5—287 






... 


Sauptika 


1-217 






... 


Éalya 


1—164 


16. 


-api 


ter api 


Sânti 


6- 126 


17. 


-atamu ., 


vâtamu 


Udyoga 


2—127 



(I thank Dr. G. N. Reddy for hîs help în preparing thîs paper). 



K. Mahadeva Sastry 

THE PHENOMENON OF SPONFANEOUS ASPIRATION 
IN TELUGU ^ 

Inscriptional writings in Telugu cotitaXn quite a good number of vocaWes 
showing aspirate stops for the corresponding non-aspîrate stop œn%omnts> 
Some of thèse spelling? are, na àonhi, Imt orthographical errors, but in many 
cases they bave to be regarded as reflectiog a feature of pronuQciation of the 
times. 

Aspiration, spontaneoasfy developed as ît appsars. bas faecome estabîished 
io a category of words, namely, ïÉi numéral compounils, and is in fr.^e variation 
in otfaers, Some of the forms with free variation survive îri Modem Telugu 
tisage, btit àèt^ #^*fiid ânc^ler devrfopment, the syoabolîc u?e ta express an 
intensîty of mea^iiig, feeîlng or ^sm^imh. 

-A- develof^ from -j- iu some forms, but this îs différent from 
* &pcmtaneoiîs' êi^^mimi as we hâve calJed iî where it is difEcult to state iht 
conditioa^ fHi^^r foc the apfKSirance of aspiration We can onîy say this 
mucb — tilt ïm. m&my of the exacaples the stop consonant affected is a long one 
or occurs widi n Itoisorganîc nasal. 

<l) ta Mi«araî Compounds where pûdi occurs as a second meraber -p is 
éometJmes voiced to -b. or further weakened to -v. Aspiration occurs with 
p and ô, as -pkadi, bhadi. Exampîcs are found in the oîdest Telugu inscrip- 
tions, in the 7th c. A.D. ê-hhadi (XXVllî. 230-31) înMadl iSII. X— No. 24) ; 
8th c : ê'bhadi (EL XXVIL 242-244). This îerdency whîch became apparent 
in old Telugu became mce and more common in tfae later period, and with 
the elisionofmedial -ûf-deveîoped into -pAai, Maf, so that in modem Teîugu 
we hâve regularly mupphai' 3Ù\ nalabhal '40\ ébhjî '5^\ dehbhai '70% 
enabhai * 80 ' and iombhai ' 90 \ 

Tfae form irubhadi with -M ' twenty \ is attested in 7îh c. (SÎL X— 24). 
But it is the -v- form that became generali^ed ; se we hâve îrayai in standard 
Telugu, irabhaî^ however, is said to occur diaîectalh in Anantapur area. There 
is no aspiration with -v- forms, iravaî, armai. 

(2) The following examples (which excludes numerals) show non- 
aspirates and aspirâtes in free variation in inscriptional Telugu. But in 
modem Teîugu usage aspiration does not scera to occur in them. 

kk for k : 

sumkhamu ' tax ' {Sîï. X— 58). 

sakha varusamidu ' ^aka years' (V. 1347). 
ch for c (more fréquent): 

vamzchana ' deceipt ' (X— 666). 

îcchina * that was given ' (Vî— 217). 

ettîmcchina mdi ' temple that was raised ' (VI— 2î7ï. 

pamcchAîni (Vr— 1 183), kumcckâlu {VI— 1213). 

th for î : 

énthi ' of the year (\1— 868). 

adrîsthîrîhawugânu ' for good fortune ' (V— 1 196), 

abhisthârîhasîddigànu ' for the fulfilment of desires ' (VI — 950). 

1. Paper read at the AU ladia Oriental Conférence, Gauhaii, January 1965. 

1 
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th for i : 

samkrânthi(lW—l071), 
dlî for d: 

padhika ' one-fourth * (TI. 14). 

Udhamku ' for tvvo persons ' (V— 1238). 

ph for p : 
apphamu ' a kind of dish (rice-cake) '. 

bh for i? : 
bhamdi ' cart ' (TI, 33), bhemllamu ' Jaggery '. 

Sakavarusambhulu (VI— 939) : bhadasi ' having obtained ' (VI— -815), 
bhaiiigaram 'gold ' (IV— 1344). 

(3j ÏB a comparatively smail number of examples, however, forms wlth 
free variation are foimd aiso in modem Telugu : 
bhavulu ' weils ' (IV— 709), 

Occaiionally the use of a from like è/iâv/ is also attestée in literature, 
particularly of writers who are outside the classical literary tradition. 
Modem Telugu : bavi, bhavL 

But aspiration is common enough in symbolic usage to express the idea 
of intensiîy or eraphasis as pointed out above peddha ' very big ' okkha ' only 
one\ Some of the usages in inscriptions may belong to this type. 

(4) Some forms are obviously orthographical errors : ^ 
bhudavarana (VI— liOl). 
bhrhmpatîvâramu (Vï — 715), 
nibandhrdu (VI— 1032), due to contamination in writing. 

Ail the above examples relate to aspiration of non-aspirate stop consonant 
We find also m inscriptions -Â- < -j- very commonly in the form 
pahifmjdi < payîndi. ^ 

Oîher example are : âcandrârkasthâhî (V— 1194) < -sihâyi. 

CONCLUSION. 

Inscnpticns présent the state of live-Telugu much better than literarv 
Telugu wbich 3S normaîly conservative and archaic. ^i^erary 

We cannot explain why aspiration occurs in the forms but it is Intere.tina 
toknowthat m course of time it bas become generalised inV^n^f^^^^^ 
It survives m free vanation in some, the symbolism, which perapf aTso 
ûcured to some extent m the eariier period, becoming prominent in tf. f 
language ; the aspiration simply ceased to occur in s;roTer ^^^^^^^^^ ïhlsTs 
how language Works. "^i lurms. lùis is 

Ev0luthn of Malayalam by A. C. Sekhar- p l" * Phonological feature '. 



N. 5. Ramanuja 



'N^ 



îifcrRrs?TrtT^ iET ^TîïtcTfefir^f«t?^f5Fçr: ' f çrg'Sf^cîi!: i ^k %îrfrçr5 
i%?Ttcq'%îTfw5r?ïRrtrrTîîT5i^?5ï5R; i îiRTiarr'^^îrrt srrsrq'TOTfrgtq'ei 

f î?r ïTr^îiT^ sT3^^%: «ri^ïr^T^: ' 3T?rt ïriTSïTsq-Rrfi;'* feirîq- m^ 
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m^Hi^ïm^ ?T^r|fi?rT3f i%i^cgîî^5 f r% g ^r^FgîîtîîîîiîFq^î^ i grgrf^?r. 
fir?Ttr«TT?TîT?<T?:rggtïrrrrîrTf?rft^T^: ^^ f^T^r^^cëiq; i st^t tç^ 

sPH^qr^ — 
^ çr% '?mor qiTirq^i^fçr' fw^r ra?rtfq%: în^rfe%îr ^^f^^ 

li% sr^^^i^ 5i?r: srRSïîr?cr.îçr «Tcrr^ïïrîRqT'Tïîr^Tscr^rr ^m^i 
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REVIEWS 

THE ATHARVA VEDA AND THE AYURVEDA : 

By Dr. V. W. Karambclkar, m. a., ph.D,, ' Prasad ' Tulsibag Rdad, Mahal, 
Nagpor— 2, 1961 : Rs. 16/- pp. x plus 312. 

The bcok under review coiîtains two parts. The first part contains six 
sections devoted to tlie treatment of the médical tradition in India, origin and 
îreatmcnt of diseases, anatomy and ritualistic nature of médical appliances. 
The second part contains a detailed examination of ten importEint diseases. 
Bcsideîi. there are indexes pertaining to the subject and extracts from the 
Kmèîkahûîra and Garbhopcmlsad on the nature and remédies of diseases. 
A bibîiography and index are also appended. 

The System of medicine known in India by the name Âyuneda is based on 
religion, philosophy and science and is traceable to the Atkarvaveda, Charms 
were iised as remédies for diseases according to the Atharvaveda while it is 
under:>îood, from the KanÊikasûîra, a kalpasûtra attached to the Atharvaveda 
and based on sources other than tbat Veda itself, that drugs also were 
employed. Lucid is the treatment given by the author to this aspect of the 
study of Âyurvcda. As the auhor says, ihere is no bearing of the trîdosas and 
irigimas on each olhen It is shown that germs, worms, heredity and infection 
are the causes for diseases, besides witchcraft and démons. Thé study made 
by Ihe author of the anatorby in thèse texts is interesting. Matters relating 
iQ pregnancy and child birth receive a good treatment. The author could 
hâve, for the sake of information, cited the rite called andvaïôbhana (Vide ; 
A&mlâyanagrhyasûtra I. II) while dealing with FuinyafiM, Ritualistic 
treatment of the diseases is bighly informative. .^ ^ i 

While dealing with the ten well known diseases in Part Rof the book, the 
author gives a detailed study of the propriety of the names given to those 
diseas^ and the various views regarding the nature and trea*tment of them. 
Jàyânya, balûsa and ksetriya are found treatbd with reilîàrfcâbîe clarity. 

The référence to the views held on this subject *t>y^^oèttfteId, Kuhn, 
Zimmcr, Ludwig and Héernîe and ofhers and the temmm |#ffe3^d on thern 
make this book as one of the indispensable sources for the study of Indian 
medicine in ancicnt ladia. 

V. Varadachari. 

INDRA YAJN AH : By Daivarata. Risikula Yogasrama, Gokarnam, pp. 86. 

^^veJais a collection of/72aAi/ra5 in praîse of Gods such as Indra, Vâyu, 
Agni, Soma and Varuna. Since thèse mantras frequently refer to yajnas we 
undcrstaod that the Gods spoken of are the gods of respective sacrifices. The 
Brûhmams clearly explain the particular god to be propitiated to achieve a 
particular resuit. 
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The présent work is one such which deals with the explanation of ail such 
items and thc jmrrângos, the principal actions and the uttarângas in the actual 
performance of Ihc yajîla, The author who is a famous vedic scholar, quoting 
a number of authoxities from scriptures, has established that fndra is the 
suprême God. The interprétation of the author that Indra means, in ail thèse 
montras, the Suprême Brahman and not Devendra or lâacîpati is highly 
commendable. 

This work will be of immense use for ail those who wish to perform 
yajnas, 

D. T. Tatacharya. 



THE TAMIL COUNTRY UNDER VIJAYANAGAR: 

By Dr. A. Krishnaswami, Reader in History, Annaraalai University. 
Publish^d as No. 20 in the Annamalai University Historical Séries, pp. iii 
plus iv plus 418. 

This is a thesis approved for the Ph.D degree. It consists of fifteen 
chapters and its main thème is the expansion and stabilisation of the rule of 
the Rayas of Vijayanagar in South India — the countiy south of Candragiri. 
The emphasis is on the Sambuvarâya Kingdom of Padahïdu. (i.e., the 
Râjagambhîrarâjyam) and the sultanate of Madura and the vicissitudes in the 
growth of the administrative institutions in the Tamil country under the aegis 
of the Rayas. 

The statcments in the présent volume " ihe generally accepted date of the 
foundation of Vijayanagar is A.D. 133'^% diiring the rcign of Hoyéala ruler 
BallâU 111" and '' Harihara 1 regarded himseli' as thc natural heir of the 
Hoyâalas in thc Kainata rogion which fornicd the nucleus of the Kingdom of 
Vijayanagar" (p. l) and '"Harihara I regarded himself an elevator of the 
house of the Hoyâala Biillâlas " (p. 3) are rather eut of date and misleading as 
it is already established beyond doubi that the originators of the Vijayanagara 
empire were of Tclugu origin by K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, N. Venkata- 
ramanayya, T. V. Mahal ingara and M, Rama Rao. 

There is a gap between pages 76 and 81. No uniform method is followed 
in the order of giving thc footnotes. There are se^'eral errors relating to 
diacritical marks. But for thèse minor flaws the book is particularly a welcome 
addition and fills in an important gap as it is written on a régional basis 
justifying the statement of the author in the préface that he made an attempt 
to clarify and throw more light on certain problems in the history of the Tamil 
country. 

V. Yasoda Devi. 
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1. AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE CATALOGUES OF 

INDIAN MANUSCRIPST, Part I. By Klaus Ludwig Janert. 

pp. 175. 

2. BILDER HUNDERT DEUTSCHER INDOLOGEN (Pictures of Hundred 

German Indologists). By Wilhelm Rau, pp. vii-h 106. Franz Steiner 
Verlag G.M.B.H., Wiesbaden, 1965. 

The Government of the Fédéral Republic of Germany does not hâve, 
since the end of the Second World War. a Central Cultural Miaistry at Bonn, 
though the constituent States of the Republic hâve their own Cultural 
Ministries separately. In lieu of such a Ministry at the Centre, an indépendant 
and autonomous body called Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft [DFG] 
(German Research Association) cares for the cultural activities of the entire 
Republic. It is a body elected by the scholars and researchers belonging to 
Universities and Institutions of higher éducation from among thenaselves and 
draws its finances from the Business Coramunities, Industries, and the 
Governments at the Centre and the States. There are several main centres of 
activities (Schwerpunkt) sponsored by this Organisation, and one of thèse is 
the compilation and publication of catalogues of Oriental n^anuscripts 
avaiiable in Germany. This wing has been working very satisfactorily under 
the dynamic guidance of Dr. Wolfgang Voigt of Marburg, who is the General 
Edîtor of the Séries called Verzeîchnîs Der Orlentalischen Handschrlften 
ÎM Deutschland. The Volumes under review are Nos. 1 and 4, respectively, of 
tfee S$q?plement Volumes of the above séries. 

Tbe first volume mentioned above provides the research worker on 

IiMiology with a veiy useful companion of manuscripts information, There 

are many catalogues (about 700 volumes) of Indian manuscripts appeared 

m^ly m India and a few in the West, But there is no so far a complète list 

effpx^ catalogues, aîthough in 1963 to suit the occasion of the seminar on 

li^scfiptology and Textual Criticism at Bangalore, ôrganized under the 

"-^^^©fihe Ministry ofScîentific Research and Cultural Afifairs, Govern- 

<4' India, Dr. V. Raghavan brought out a booklet containing a list of 

^ues and hand-lists of manuscripts used in the , office of the New 

ifi^ogBes Catalogarum at Madras. This was only a list without détail 

^à^wmtion about the catalogues. The présent volume is an annotated 

Mteagraphy of the catalogues not only of Sanskrit manuscripts but aiso of 

M^% Hindi, Tamii, Gujarati, Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam, etc. The volume 

.11^1^ litles of catalogues of Indian manuscripts. The arrangement folio ws 

fgiiÉ^p^liical principle, that is to say, the main headings alphabetically 

i«f|^0d iïïdtcate the place or state where the collection of manuscripts is 

^^^^Élé* <for example, Adyar, Calcutta, Kahtamandu, Tirupati, etc.). Under 

'!^^^^ ^^""^^ ^^ *^^ institutions housing the manuscripts are mentioned 

I^Wwd with the names of the editor and the volumes. The number of 

m^ m each volume, the year of publication, etc., are also recorded 

STT "'' "'^^\^^^^^^°<^^« ^'^ êiven abundantly and in such a way thai 

ev^ the begmners who are not specialised in catalogue work are able to find 
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out the volume they want withoiit difficulty. There are aiso two indices, one 
showing the places and countries and the other giving the names of collectors 
or collections. In an appendix unverifiable citations are recorded. 

The author, besides himseîf being an Indologist, is well-trained in the 
Library Science and has \o his crédit two volumes of bibliography and 
descriptive catalogue prior to this publication- The volume will be welcomed 
by ail those who want to work with the information regarding Indian 
manuscripts. 

The second is an interesting and fascinating volume containîng 
photographs of one hundred German Indologists with a short note indicating 
the date and place ofbirth and death of the scholar «nder his picture. No 
picture of the indologists alive finds a place hère. 

The contribution of the western scholars, especially the German savants, 
to thestudyof India's ancient literature and culture cannot be exaggerated 
Those who read their learned and înspiring Works would naturally like to hâve 
a look at them, but alas î they are physically no more But now we can hâve 
the arcas in place of the originaîs. 

In India the enthusiastic publisher and dealer in Indological books, 
Sri R. N. Sardesai, pubiished in 1938 in Pcona, a collection of 103 photos of 
Indologists under the title Picîunsque Orientalia. In Germany aîso photos of 
a fcw Indologists bave appeared in some journals and publications. This is 
the first attempt to dévote a volume itsclf to the photographs of so many 
German Indologists. One would of course feel unhappy along with the editor 
to miss the pictures of Goldstucker, Hoernle and Thibaut, who are so dear to 
our hearts. It is also regrettable îbat such a chaiming volume should need 
errata, although very smaîL 

The Steiner Verlag has executed the printing and get up of the volume in 
a way fitting to its réputation. 

SRFœRISHNA SARMA. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 

Mahamahopadyâya Anantha Krishna Sastri, the champion of the 
Âdyaîia Vedânia passed away on 15th November 1964 in hîs native village 
Nurani at the âge of 78. 

Born in Nuraoi in Palghat district in the year 1886 A.D., he was educated 
in Veda and other branches of Sanskrit literature nnder the able guidance of 
Mahamahopadhyâya Kuppuswami Sastri. Even as an young boy he showed 
the sîgns of ontstanding capacities in a debate in Kalahasti where he was 
presented witfa a Gandabherundam, 

He worked in the Oriental Collèges of Tirupati and Tallad from 1911 to 
1917 and from 1917 he occupied a chair in the University of Calcutta till 1947, 
the year of his retirement. He then entered Bbâratïya Vidyâ Bhavan as the 
Principal of the Sanskrit Collège and was there till 1950. 

The title Mahâmahopâdhâya was confirmed on him by the Government of 
India in 1926, He was made an Hony. Professor in the Sanskrit University of 
Boiams and was aîso given the ' Président award '. 

As a great exponant ot Advaila Vedanta he wrote a number of books in 
Sanskrit and edited very valuable texts. The following are some of his 
<yntribntions ; 

I /j ^* 4^ ÉmaUmâam, (9) Pradipa^-A comœentary 

- ^^ >^^C^ mff^ksmnérësUram. ^'^ *^^ BrahmasUtra. 

hfm ^¥^^^4^1^^^ (10) Ed. Brahmosiddhi-vyâkhyâ. 

(11) Ed. Bhnmati with Kalpataru 



'-I 3mn\ 



(5) ^mmmadfwrmapradipîka, (j^) Edv BMmdipikn. 



^K^^f^^^^"^^ (13) Ed. Sahkarabhâsya with 

i[lf^^:^^^tmâa, nine commentaries. 

fS) V^êÉMàpak^nanù (14) Ed. NyUyacandrikâ. 




Rama Varma Parikshit, Tampuran, the Maharaja of 

[ a^^at a rij^ old âge on 12th November 1964. Being a great 

"'^^^^^ssja he was mnch interested in its teaching and conducting 

r,.'|S^,Saî^sfcrit Collège he maintained at Tippnnittura and the 

he conducted annually to honour a leading Pandit wiih the title 

mja speak of ihe interest he evinced in the stndies of Sanskrit and 

^ '^ l^&e Éiâe Daràanakalanidhî was conferred on him by H.H. Sri l^ankarâ- 

Hîs ooînmentary {Subhodhîni) on Muktavali, Dinakari} a and Râmarudrlya 
M m important contribution. 
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